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THE FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
June 30 


On June 30, 1943, Franciscan friars from the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Australia convened at Mount Saint Sepulchre in Washington, 
D. C., to attend the opening of the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference. 

The following were present: Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., 
Allegany, N. Y.; Very Rev. Benignus Gallagher, T.O.R., Hollidaysburg, 
Pa.; Very Rev. Philip J. Cueto, O. F.M., Hebbronville, Tex.; Rev. Basil 
Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., Carey, O.; Rev. Marion Habig, O. F. M., New York, 
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Herman, Pa.; Rev. John B. Wuest, O. F. M., Oldenburg, Ind.; Rev. Berard 
Vogt, O. F.M., Butler, N. J.; Rev. Hyacinth Workman, O. F.M., Regina 
Park, Canada; Rev. Antonine DeGuglielmo, O. F. M., Lowell, Mass.; Very 
Rev. Leonard Bacigalupo, O. F. M., Lowell, Mass.; Rev. Adalbert Callahan, 
O. F. M., Loudonville, N. Y.; Rev. Irenaeus Herscher, O. F.M., Allegany, 
N. Y.; Rev. Ermin Klaus, O. F. M., Loudonville, N. Y.; Rev. John Bocella, 
T.O.R., Loretto, Pa.; Rev. Leonard Puech, O. F.M., Montreal, Canada; 
Rev. Roderick Wheeler, O. F.M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Ignatius Brady, 
O. F. M., Detroit, Michigan; Rev. Sebastian Day, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y.; 
Rev. Cletus Suttman, O.F.M., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Alcuin F. Shields, 
O. F. M., Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Patrick Robert, O. F. M., Quebec, Canada; 
Rev. Leandre Poirier, O. F.M., Montreal, Canada; Rev. Camille Berube, 
O. F. M. Cap., Montreal, Canada; Rev. Kevin Smyth, O. F. M. Cap., Mara- 
thon, Wis.; Rev. Arnold Rzatkiewicz, O.F.M., Burlington, Wis.; Rev. 
Ferdinand Pawlowski, O. F. M., Green Bay, Wis.; Rev. Philibert Ramstetter, 
O. F.M., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Bertrand J. Campbell, O. F.M., St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y.; Rev. Raphael Adams, O. F. M., Callicoon, N. Y.; Rev. James 
Van Der Veldt, O.F.M., Yonkers, N. Y.; Rev. Bernardine Mazzarella, 
O. F. M., Lowell, Mass.; Rev. Oliver A. Lynch, O. F. M., San Luis Rey, Cal.; 
Rev. Pancratius Freudinger, O. F. M., Teutopolis, Ill.; Rev. Apollinaris Wack- 
enheim, O. F.M., Westmont, Ill.; Rev. Maynard Geiger, O. F.M., Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; Rev. Ferdinand Gruen, O. F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. 
Godfrey Kloetzli, O. F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Fernando J. Garcia, 
O. F.M., El Paso, Tex.; Rev. Fidelis Chauvet, O.F.M., El Paso, Tex.; 
Rev. Benvenutus Ryan, O. F. M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Mark Kennedy, 
O. F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Ralph Denk, O.F.M., Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. Bernardine Rypinski, O. F.M., Pulaski, Wis.; Rev. Charles 
Augustymak, O. F. M., Saginaw, Mich.; Rev. Anaclete Kaczmarek, O. F. M. 
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Conv., Ellicott City, Md.; Rev. Gregory Grabka, O. F. M. Conv., Baltimore, 
Md.; Rev. Faustin Zator, O. F.M.Conv., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Ephrem 
Wukitsch, O. F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Cyril Shircel, O. F. M., Le- 
mont, Ill.; Fr. Kieran Quinn, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Cyrus 
Chvala, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Bertin Roll, O. F. M. Gp. 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. Robert Lemire, O. F. M. Cap., Montreal, Canada ; 
Rev. Clement O’Donnell, O. F. M. Conv., Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Hubert 
Kobunski, O.F.M.Conv., Mt. St. Francis, Ind.; Rev. Owen Bennett, O.F.M. 
Conv., Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Donald Shearer, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, D. C. 

In the name of the Very Rev. Leonard Walsh, O. F. M., the assembled 
delegates were heartily welcomed by Rev. Herbert Gallagher, O. F. M. After 
acknowledging the kindness and charity of Fr. Herbert and the local friars, 
the President, the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., read a letter sent 
to the Conference by the Most Rev. Amleto Cicognani, who sent his per- 
sonal greetings and congratulations and informed the members “that on this 
memorable occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has very graciously deigned to 
impart to you and to all the members of the Conference his special Apostolic 
Benediction.” 

The representatives of the newly affiliated provinces of the Order of 
Friars Minor, the Third Order Regular and the Friars Minor Capuchin were 
introduced to the assembly by the President who expressed his gratefulness 
for their interest and codperation. The Chairman then submitted a brief 
sketch of the work that lay before the members during the succeeding days. 
Heretofore general topics, such as Literature, Liturgy and Economics had 
been under consideration at the annual meetings; this year a new trend of 
specializing on more specific problems was inaugurated when Rev. Antonine 
DeGuglielmo, O. F.M., presented his paper: ‘The Bible and the Know- 
ability of God.” The author purposed to show that natural revelation alone 
led to a knowledge of God’s existence. In the lively and pointed discussions 
that followed it was suggested that God’s personality be explicitly shown 
by references from Scripture, even though the attributes of God presupposed 
His personality. The meeting adjourned at 9:00 P. M. 


July 1 


The early morning session began with the presentation of Rev. Ambrose 
Ryan’s paper: ‘The Knowledge of God Attainable by Human Reason, Ac- 
cording to the Vatican Council.” The contribution was read to the delegates 
by Rev. Sebastian Day, O. F. M. This treatise explained the statements con- 
cerning the proof of God’s existence as found in the Vatican Council. In the 
comments offered by the critics attention was called to the difference between 
Scholastic and neo-Scholastic terminology and the problems arising from this 
variation in the use of words. 

In his essay entitled: “The Existence of God according to St. Bonaven- 
ture,” Rev. Clement O’Donnell, O. F. M. Conv., clearly portrayed St. Bona- 
venture’s approach to God, showing particularly that he was a traditionalist 
following St. Augustine. Those discussing the subject felt that St. Bonaven- 
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ture’s views should get more publicity. With this in mind, Fr. Philotheus 
recommended the translation of St. Bonaventure’s “Quaestiones Disputatae.” 

As the second session was about to close the President announced a 
meeting of the Executive Board and appointed the Committee on Resolutions 
with Rev. Ignatius Brady, O. F.M., as the chairman. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. McCormick, Ph.D., the Rector of Catholic 
University honored the members with his presence during the afternoon 
meeting. At this session two papers were offered to the assembly. Fr. Leonard 
Puech, O. F. M., presented a very keen and analytical study on the “Existence 
of God according to Duns Scotus,”* while Fr. Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M., 
explained “A Proof of the Existence of God according to Fr. Pacificus 
Borgmann, O. F. M.” 


Msgr. McCormick gave an informal address to the delegates at the end 
of the session. He expressed his deep appreciation for the pledge of prayers 
and spiritual codperation offered him by the friars. He voiced his sincere 
satisfaction and joy at seeing the friars eagerly interested in furthering the 
cause of education and learning. The meeting adjourned when the Chairman 
thanked the Rector of Catholic University for his presence at the Conference 
and his encouraging and kind remarks. 

Immediately after the preceding session the assembled delegates attended 
a testimonial dinner held in honor of their beloved President, Very Rev. 
Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F.M., who has been the guiding spirit of the 
Conference as its president for twenty-five years. The Most Rev. Bishop 
John M. McNamara attended the dinner and gave a brief congratulatory 
address. Fr. Thomas voiced his profound and sincere gratefulness to the 
friars in his own inimitable, humble and subtle way. Ad multos annos! 

The President opened the evening meeting by reading to the delegates 
a letter from Rev. Matthew J. Baran, O. F. M. Conv., congratulating the 
group on the occasion of the twenty-fifth annual meeting. Fr. Patrick Robert, 
O. F. M., was then called upon to read his paper, “The Existence of God 
according to Aureoli.”* After this excellent outline of Aureoli’s proof of 
God’s existence, Fr. Donald Shearer, O. F. M. Cap., submitted his study of 
“God and the Founding Fathers.” The latter paper revealed the religious 
beliefs and convictions of the legislators who shaped the destiny of our 
country during its infancy. The meeting adjourned at 9:17 P. M. 


July 2 


The reading of the paper, ‘“Trend in the Belief in God among Our Schol- 
ars and in Our Schools,” marked the opening of the fifth session on Friday 
morning. In the absence of the author, Fr. Felix Kirsch, O. F. M. Cap., the 
paper was read by Rev. Kevin Smyth, O. F. M. Cap. The survey in this study 
indicated that religion and the belief in God were relegated to the back- 
ground in many educational institutions. In the discussions it was pointed 
out that indifferentism in religious beliefs and practices has become the 
major menace in our schools. The final paper presented to the delegates 


*To be published in a later number of Franciscan Studies. 
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was “Trend in the Belief in God among Non-Catholic Clergymen 
and Churches,” prepared by Fr. Martin McCabe, O. F.M. Cap. The paper 
was read by Fr. Dominic Unger, O. F.M. Cap. This proved to be a survey 
of the Protestants’ attitude toward the belief in God, with stress on the 
diversity of belief among ministers and the lack of real worship of God 
among them. Fr. Thomas Plassmann, the President, concluded the meeting 
by outlining the plans of the Franciscan Institute concerning the subject 
of Theology. 


The Secretary opened the last session of the Twenty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing by reading a letter addressed to the delegates by the Most Rev. Mathias 
Faust, O. F.M., Delegate-General of the Order of Friars Minor. The com- 
munication is as follows: 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The occasion of the twenty-fifth gathering of the three groups of Friars Minor in 
North America must not pass without thankfulness and joy that the hopes and ideals 
of our Holy Father St. Francis are prospering through his Fraternity. Retrospect is the 
fruit of perseverance and its indulgence a worthy objective when we have the blessing 
of God upon which to focus our attention. No one will deny that the work of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference is indicative of such in gratifying measure. Its activi- 
ties concern things of the spirit and partake of the realization of Christ’s dying desire 
for those who would intimately follow Him: ‘Sanctify them in truth. Thy word is 
truth” (John 17, 17). The genius of the Order of Friars Minor has ever kept a con- 
sciousness of this divine counsel by handing down from age to age the password of its 
achievements “In sanctitate et doctrina.’’ What has been accomplished in our midst was 
conceived and engendered in that spirit, my worthy brethren, because the pursuit of 
knowledge has its rightful place in the scheme of things Franciscan, even as every action 
of Francis had its roots and vitality in the ‘poverty and humility of the holy Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” It is strange that so many outside the Order should fail to see 
the validity of this conduct. They seem not to understand that the burden of a great 
tradition is handed down not on the lettered page but in the wellsprings of the heart. 
The Order has never been without men of learning because it has never been without 
men who would do the things Francis asked of them. That is why we find the inimitable 
Celano (II, 62 in Anal. Franc. X, 168) expressing the thoughts of Francis as wishing 
his brethren “‘to seek in books the testimony of the Lord and not earthly value.” And 
again we find Bonaventure telling us about a Francis who separated the leaves of a 
book of the New Testament and gave to each friar a portion so that all could study and 
nevertheless one would not disturb the other. It was not a question of one man having 
the knowledge of treasure as symbolized in the book, but of all friars possessing the 
treasure of knowledge. 

This simple little narrative about our beloved St. Francis is not without parallel in 
the circumstances of this twenty-fifth anniversary. The Friars Minor of North America 
know that they have a book of knowledge that is the fruit of sanctity and doctrine 
long consecrated with the fatherly blessing of scholars upon disciples and dedicated 
anew with the tender energy of earnest endeavor to enrich the heirloom for mankind. 
They have done what Francis would do, they have given it in portions so that all may 
study. No one can deny that the gift has been a worthy one and that the twenty-five 
volumes of this Franciscan Educational Conference merit the honor and veneration that 
Francis would give to ‘those who announce to us the most holy divine words as those 
who minister to us spirit and life.” 

We are grateful that the friars realize, as Francis realized, that knowledge has a 
higher goal than itself. Knowledge is possession and perhaps Francis was sensitively 
aware of the dangers of spiritual possession as much as he was of those of material 
possession. That is why knowledge in the Franciscan scheme is fostered in its utilitarian 
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position. And the existence of the Franciscan Educational Conference has been true to 
this ideal. One needs but to page the Index to its Reports from 1919 to 1933 and note 
the practical character of its successive issues. Each Conference has been born of the 
hour and this is as it should be because Francis exhorts the friars that their “discourse 
be chaste and examined for the utility and edification of the people.” Thus, the char- 
acter of the work has had such beneficent influence because it is so generously and 
intimately endowed with these Franciscan ideals. And as long as it fructifies in the 
sunlight of Francis’ doctrine and principles it will have the vigor and the strength 
of his noble soul. 

There is a word to be said for all who have participated in this magnificent tribute 
to the constancy of Franciscan ideals. Some of you are present at this twenty-fifth Con- 
ference and you merit the esteem and the respect as well as the gratitude of all the 
friars in North America. You must know that the Order of Friars Minor owes much 
of its modern prestige to the splendid effort and energy that you have bestowed on 
the work of the Franciscan Educational Conference. Posterity cannot pass over this 
phase of Franciscan history without the memory of you; this is how important your 
labors have become. But your blessing has a wider horizon than this. It is one voiced 
in the prayer of Francis himself for, “whoever shall observe these things, may he be 
filled in heaven with the blessing of the most High Celestial Father.” And as we look 
to those heights we think of the ones who have given so much to the glory of the last 
quarter century in this task. For them, this blessing is already confirmed within and 
without. May they rest in peace. 


Devotedly yours, 


Fr. MATHIAS Faust, O. F. M., 
Delegate-General. 


With the stimulating and encouraging words of the Delegate-General 
in their minds the delegates continued the business before them in the final 
session. Fr. Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M., outlined the work to be done by 
the Franciscan Institute in the field of Philosophy. Fr. Roderick Wheeler, 
O. F. M., discussed the plans for research in Franciscan History. 

Fr. Ignatius Brady, O. F. M., was then called upon to read the Resolu- 
tions which were accepted as read. 

The editor of Franciscan Studies, Fr. Marion Habig, O. F.M., begged 
the members of the Conference to codperate in submitting book reviews and 
material for Franciscana. With no other business in view the election of 
officers took place. The following officers were elected for the forthcoming 
year: 


President, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F.M., Allegany, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Fr. Basil Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., Carey, Ohio. 

Secretary, Fr. Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, D. C. 

Editor (Franciscan Studies), Fr. Marion Habig, O. F.M., New York, 
N. Y. 


The new members of the Executive Board are: Fr. Camille Berube, 
O. F. M. Cap., for the Province of St. Louis, Canada; Fr. Fidelis Chauvet, 
O. F. M., for the Province of the Holy Gospel, El Paso, Tex.; Fr. Ferdinand 
Garcia, O. F.M., for the Province of St. Peter and St. Paul, El Paso, Tex.; 
Fr. Gabriel Estrada, O. F. M., for the Province of St. Francis and St. James, 
Hebbronville, Tex.; Fr. Benignus Gallagher, T.O.R., for the Province of 
the Immaculate Conception, Hollidaysburg, Pa.; Fr. Benedict Determann, 
T.O.R., for the Province of the Sacred Heart, Loretto, Pa.; Fr. Cyril Shircel, 
O. F.M., for the Commissariat of Holy Cross, Lemont, Ill.; Fr. Anastase 
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Paoletti, O. F. M. Cap., for the Custody of the Province of the Stigmata of 
St. Francis, Orange, N. J. 

The closing moments of the final session were spent in discussing various 
topics likely to be used in future meetings. ““The Divinity of Christ,” and 
“Franciscan Spirituality” were two of the more prominent and appealing 
subjects brought up for consideration. However, no definite action was taken 
in choosing a theme for the ensuing year. The President then addressed the 
delegates to thank them for their zeal, interest, and activity during the vari- 
ous sessions. He paid a special tribute of gratitude and appreciation to the 
Very Rev. Leonard Walsh, O.F.M. and to Rev. Fr. Herbert Gallagher, 
O. F.M., for the ideal accommodations that were placed at the disposal of 
the members. The friars then joined their voices in a paean of praise to 
God as they chanted the Te Deum to thank Him for prospering the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference in its Jubilee Year. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE KNOWABILITY OF GOD 
Fr. ANTONINE DEGUGLIELMO, O. F. M. 


This paper has for its purpose the investigation and exposition of the 
biblical doctrine on the knowability of God from purely natural sources. 
The problem that engages our attention is not whether God exists or whether 
the Bible teaches the existence of God. In point of fact, the existence of 
God is assumed everywhere in the Sacred Scriptures, which, as the medium 
of the supernatural revelation of God to man, would have no reason for 
existence unless God actually exists also. Never in the Bible do we find any 
formal proof of God’s existence. True, some passages of later books! may 
seem to reason out this fact; but a careful study of such passages will reveal 
that the sacred writer is concerned not so much with proving God exists as 
with correcting false opinions regarding the nature of God, who is known 
even by the Gentiles, however obscurely. 

Our question is: Does the Bible teach that man can come to know God 
without the aid of supernatural revelation, hence from purely natural revela- 
tion? Assuming an affirmative answer to this question, we propose then to 
determine what the Bible designates as the natural sources of that knowledge, 
the process by which it may be obtained, the quality of such knowledge, and 
the attributes of God which may be derived from a study of natural revelation. 

In the course of this paper we shall therefore discuss the more important, 
if not all the passages in the Bible that throw some light on this subject. 
The basis of our research is, of course, an examination of the texts involved. 
We realize we can hardly hope to give more information on a matter that 
has engaged the best minds of the Church throughout the well-nigh twenty 
centuries of her existence. At most, we plan and endeavor only to set forth 
an orderly and systematic expose of the biblical doctrine. 


Doctrine Assumed in the Bible 


In the earliest books of the Bible the sacred authors do not set out to 
prove the existence or cognoscibility of God; He is presented to the readers 
without introduction as someone very well known to them. For example 
in the very first lines of Genesis we read that God created heaven and earth. 
Who God is, or what He is, is left unexplained. The obvious reason for this 
omission of information concerning God is that the readers are assumed to 
be thoroughly acquainted with Him; that they know their God sufficiently, 
if not perfectly. This assumption pervades all of the older books of the Bible. 
Only when the sacred writers come into contact with the Gentiles is there 
a formal demonstration that the God whom the Israelites know to exist can 
also be known to all men through natural means. The earlier writers, it is 
true, do not inform us by what means their readers had obtained their knowl- 
edge of God. In the case of the Israelites this knowledge would spring 
from an original divine revelation concerning the Godhead, and we should 
then be justified in concluding that the Bible assumes God can be known 
from divine revelation. We note, however, that the Bible does not always 


1. E. g.. Acts 14, 15-17; 17, 22-31. 
339 
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deal exclusively with the Israelites, particularly in the first chapters of Genesis, 
which trace the earliest history of mankind. Although the readers of the 
Bible were Israelites, in many cases the Bible treats of Gentiles, who are 
also assumed to possess a knowledge of God. We conclude, therefore, that 
it is always the assumption of the Bible that God is known or can be known 
by man. The source of this knowledge is not specified; most probably, 
though, the Israelites were indebted to divine, the Gentiles to natural revela- 


tion. Later books of the Bible, as we shall see, expressly state that God can 
be known naturally. 


This Doctrine Taught Directly by the Bible 


There are some passages in Holy Writ which deal directly with the 
knowableness of God from natural revelation. In all instances it is certain 
that the sacred authors suppose only a natural source for the knowledge of 
God of which they treat. Thus, they either address or discuss the Gentiles, 
who had not the particular revelation of God (Wis. 13, 1-9; Rom. 1, 18-23; 


Acts 14,17). In another passage (Job 12, 7-9) we find that God’s know- 
ability is attested to by the voices of nature. 


A. (Job 12,7-9.) In this section of the book Job, most probably in 
answer to Sophar’s remarks (11, 1-12) on the knowledge of God’s attributes 
which may be obtained from divine revelation, retorts that some such knowl- 
edge can be gained by anyone who pays heed to the voices of nature. Job 
refers his friend to the beasts of the land, the birds of the air, the “reptiles” 
or “crawling things’? of the earth, and the fishes of the sea— in a word, 
to animated creation. They, too, will teach him what divine revelation has 
made known.> Now, we may encounter some difficulty in establishing the 


2. The Hebrew literally is: Speak (musingly) to the earth: Shiah Il#4res. Since 
Job seems to be listing various forms of animated nature, some authors propose the 
context-fitting correction: Zohéley ’eres, the reptiles or crawling things of the earth. 
Cfr. B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum A. T. 16), Freiburg i. 
B. 1897, 67; Dhorme, O.P., Le Livre de Job (Etudes Bibliques, Paris, 1926), 155; 
Ricciotti, I] libro di Giobbe (Torino—Roma, 1924), 138f. etc. While this correction 
does render the passage much more logical, there is no foundation in external criticism 
to make the suggested change. Hence the next source of information listed by Job 
is, critically, the earth. Perhaps, however, Job does indeed intend thereby to refer 
metonymically to the reptiles or crawling things, which because of their nearness to 
the earth might be identified with it. Similarly Davidson, Lanchester, The Book of Job 
(The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges), (I Cambridge, 1918), 105: “The 
earth here includes all the forms of lower life with which it teems.” 

3. This half verse and the following verse are not found in the LXX; the Greek 
text is taken from Theodotion’s Version. 

4. The Hebrew is: Mi 16, yadha’ bkhol-elleh. There are at least three possible 
interpretations: a) Who does not know by means of all these things? b) Who 
(living) among all these things does not know? c) Which of these things does not 
know? The last, we believe, must be ruled out. It is indeed true that in the preceding 
verses Job has personified nature. Here, however, he is no longer speaking of a 
physical, but of an intellectual quality; hence most probably he refers to man’s 
knowledge. Of the remaining interpretations we prefer the first, in which the preposi- 
tional phrase is construed in an instrumental sense. 

5. The difficulty here lies in the interpretation of Zd’th. As Dhorme, op. cit., 157; 
points out, the word has an indeterminate character. Of the two more probable inter- 
pretations one makes it equivalent to creation (animated or general), while the other 
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relation of this passage to the doctrine which we propose to elucidate. We 
wish to emphasize the fact that here a contrast is drawn with divine revela- 
tion; hence what is known of God comes from purely natural sources, in 
this case animated creation. If, then, we can deduce anything concerning 
God from this passage, it certainly comes within the scope of our paper. 
One thing is sure: there is a process of reasoning from effect to cause. 
Sophar is urged to study animated creation; through it he will arrive at the 
idea of God. Substantially, it is the same line of reasoning that we meet 
im 2 Mach. 7, 28, where the mother of the Machabees asks her youngest 
son to turn his attention to heaven and earth and all things therein and 
learn thence that God has created all. A similar theme is developed in Pss. 8 
and 18 and in Ecclus. 42, 15-23, where the works of God are represented 
as proclaiming or manifesting His glory.‘ 

However, while we can with relative ease infer from this text that the 
book of Job endorses the knowability of God from purely natural sources, 
there is no little difficulty in determining just what can be known of God 
from this passage, caused by the uncertainty of interpretation of v. 9. In the 
more probable opinions we atrive at knowledge either of God’s wisdom and 
power or of His creation of the world. In either interpretation we come to a 
distinctly divine attribute or operation. Hence, the worth of this text cannot 
altogether be dismissed because of the ambiguity of v. 9; its greatest con- 
tribution is the canonization of reasoning from creation to Creator. 

B. (Wis. 13, 1-9). Hetzenauer? terms this passage the locus classicus 
of the Old Testament with regard to the knowability of God from natural 
sources. In this section of the book (13-14) the sacred author directly assails 
nature worshippers, idolaters, and deifiers of men because of their false con- 
cept of God; as a result of their foolish error their moral state has degen- 
erated. In the passage that we are examining he takes to task the nature 
worshippers, whose fault he considers less grave than that of the idolaters, 
since the former have not created their god, but have mistakenly identified 
a manifestation of the divinity with God Himself. 

The Wise Man first terms foolish in nature all those who have not the 
knowledge of God. The meaning of the sacred writer is hardly that this 
folly is congenital or innate in all men, But rather that it has become, as it 
were, a second nature for them,® or that they are actually foolish. Since 
these men who do not recognize God are called foolish, it follows that the 
wise and prudent man, the man who uses his sensitive and intellectual facul- 


refers it to the preceding speech of Sophar in the sense that Job answers we can 
learn the wisdom and power of God not merely and solely from divine revelation, 
but also from the voices of nature. 

6. In Isa. 40, 18-26, to correct the false notions of his readers, the sacred author 
represents God as appealing to the creation (heaven and earth) to establish the true 
concept of the Creator. This would confirm the validity of reasoning from creation 
to Creator. 

7. Hetzenauer, M., O. F.M.Cap., Theologia Biblica, 1 Vetus Testamentum (Fri- 
burgi Brisgoviae, 1908). 483. 

8. Corluy, J., S.J., Spicilegium Dogmatico-Biblicum, 1 (Gandavi, 1884). 78: 
“Eo quod vanitas sit eis inolita et quasi naturalis effecta, quo sensu Sapiens supra 
(12, 10) dicit emfuton malitiam Chananaeorum.” 

9. Ceuppens, O.P., Theologia Biblica, 1 De Deo Uno (Romae, 1938), 3ff.; 
Hetzenauer, op. cit., 484. 
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ties properly, can and will arrive at a knowledge of God. The Wise Man 
then explains just what this folly consists in: from a consideration of the 
things or the beings of the world!® they have been unable to know Him 
that is— 6 @v. There can be no doubt that Wisdom thereby indicates God, 
for in the LXX that is what He is called (cf. v. g., Ex. 6, 3). It is obviously 
the LXX’s translation of the tetragrammaton. The Alexandrian Jews bor- 
rowed this term thence and used it as an appellation of the divinity; thus 
Philo: 6 dvtm@> dv." 

The Wise Man continues his explanation of the folly of these men who, 
turning their attention to the works, do not recognize the Craftsman or 
Artificer, 6 teyvitys, a familiar designation of God in the Alexandrian 
school.!2 According to some commentators the participial phrase (operibus 
attendentes) is to be construed as causal,!3 introducing the reason why they 
could not arrive at the knowledge of God — namely, because they paid too 
much attention to the works and disregarded the Maker. Vv. 6-7 are then 
adduced as corroborative of this interpretation. The more obvious inter- 
pretation, however, would be to consider the phrase as concessive — i. e., al- 
though they turned their attention to the works. In this interpretation more 
emphasis is laid on the value of the works as a road to greater knowledge 
of the Maker. Quite obviously Wisdom terms foolish those men who do not 
know God, because it is actually so easy for them to come to a knowledge of 
Him; they have only to look about them. They see the things of this world, 
His works; from them they can and should learn their Creator.!4 Hence 
Wisdom here confirms the validity of the cosmological argument to prove 
the existence of a Supreme Being. 


After describing the error of the nature worshippers, who mistakenly 
thought various manifestations of nature to be gods, the sacred author points 
out that those who consider the forces of nature, admiring their beauty, 
power, and energy, should realize that the Maker of these forces must possess 
the same qualities to an even greater degree. Indeed, from the greatness 


10. According to Corluy, op. cit., 79, the bona of the Vulgate are merely things 
in general with or without the connotation of goodness. However, the absence of 
this added meaning is more in keeping with the context, since these bona are later 
identified with opera, fortia, pulchra, etc. Thus Ceuppens, op. cit., 5f., and Hetzenauer, 
loc. cit. 

11. Corluy, Joc. cit.; J. H. P. Gregg, The Wisdom of Solomon (The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges), (Cambridge, 1909), 125: “God is either the 
‘Existent’ in the sense that no other quality than pure existence may be attributed to 
the Unconditioned and Absolute One,...or the one, true, self-existent God.” 

12. Corluy, Joc. cit., 80. 

13. So Corluy, op. cit., 79f. The objection of the Wise Man is thus phrased by 
Gregg, Joc. cit.: “At least they might have taken the logical step of inferring that a 
thing postulated a maker.” Thus too Corluy, op. cit., 79: “In effectibus scrutandis con- 
stiterunt, nihil solliciti ut ad requirendam horum omnium causam assurgerent; id 
ipsum praestare valde erat obvium.” 

14. Ceuppens, op. cif., 6: “Stulti sunt illi quia a bonis terrestribus quae non ha- 
bent suum esse a se, non potuerunt ascendere neque pervenire ad illum qui est a se 
et qui dat ipsum esse omnibus rebus creatis.” 

15. The mention of beauty reveals Greek influence. Thus Gregg, of. cit., 12: “The 
Mosaic system rather turned their eyes away from the external world in its as of 
beauty....The Israelite was conscious of the majesty of nature and of its s lism, 
but delight in beauty for its own sake seemed dangerous to the non-hellenized Jew.” 
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and beauty of created things! man can actually see the Creator — of course 
not in Himself, but in the created things. This vision or knowledge of God 
is obtained Gvadéyws;!7 this word means proportionately, relatively, according 
to due ratio. One wonders whether the Wise Man is using this term in its 
strictly philosophical meaning. It is evident that he would be applying the 
term very aptly; for beauty and power are hardly the same in Creator and 
creature. Whatever the Wise Man’s intention in using this word, his general 
meaning is: When we consider the beauty and power manifested in the 
creation, we should attribute these same qualities in due proportion to the 
Creator and in this way come to a better knowledge of the true God. 

Although those mentioned above could and should have obtained the 
knowledge of God, yet they are not so blameworthy as the idolaters about 
whom Wisdom speaks below. They have erred!® despite the fact that they 
may have desired to find God. There are some extenuating circumstances: 
they live among the works of God!9 and believe what they see — namely, 
that these works are beautiful (LXX — xadd). Authors are generally dis- 
posed to look upon this verse (v. 7) as advancing a reason why these Gentiles 
have erred: they have given too much attention to physical phenomena with- 
out being able to go beyond them to the author of nature.2° However, to 
our mind this interpretation does not fit the context; the sacred author is 
still concerned with describing in what way the error of the nature wor- 
shippers is not as culpable as that of the idolaters. After pointing out that 
their error occurred despite their wish to find the true God, he adds another 
reason why we cannot consider them so blameworthy: they searched thor- 
oughly among the works of the Creator and have formed the conclusion that 
His works are beautiful. Now, this beauty was one of the qualities of the 
divinity?! (cf. v. 3). In substance, then, he says that at least they have been 
able to recognize the presence of this beauty in the works of the Creator, 
even though they have been unable to ascend through them to the beauty- 
giving God. 

Though their fault is less than that of the idolaters, these nature wor- 
shippers are nonetheless blameworthy or culpable. For in worshipping the 


16. Ceuppens, op. cit., 8, discusses the critical reading of this verse; he judges the 
original to have been: ek megéthous kai kallonés ktismaton. 

17. Ceuppens, op. cit., 9: “Vox analégos provenit ab analégein colligere, com- 
parare, via comparationis vel rectae consequentiae procedere....Sensus ergo est quod 
ex effectibus quod videmus ad cognitionem causae quam non videmus pervenire possu- 
mus; e rebus creatis earumque proprietatibus ad earum creatorem hujusque perfectionem 
valde superiorem concludere possumus.”’ 

18. The adverb t#éxa (forte) must be construed with the following participles 
(quaerentes, volentes). That the Gentiles have erred is certain; the uncertainty lies in 
their desire to find their God. Similarly Corluy, op. cit., 83: “Adverbium...non 
refertur ad verbum errant, sed ad sequentia. Errare eos certissimus est Sapienti; sed 
erroris causam vult assignare probabilem.” 

19. Thus too Gregg, op. cit., 128: “The Greek refers to daily affairs of life rather 
than to scrutiny of natural phenomena.” On the contrary, Corluy, Joc. cit.: ““Con- 
versatione intellectuali rerum naturas frequentando.” 

20. Ceuppens, op. cit., 10. 

21. Hetzenauer, op. cit., 484, would seem to agree: “Et hic error eo declarari po- 
test quod opera quae considerant reapse pulchra sunt.” 
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forces of nature they have indeed arrived at an advanced degree of knowledge 
concerning the creatures of the world; yet it was easier for them to obtain 
a true notion of God than to investigate the hidden natures of created things. 
The investigation of many natural things is quite difficult, as witness our 
own researches in the various natural sciences; on the contrary, even those 
who are not too intelligent can attain naturally to a knowledge of the divinity. 

It is a popular opinion that in this passage the Wise Man is directing his 
words at Gentile philosophers or scholars,22 not pagans in general. Many 
expressions indeed indicate a line of reasoning which one might associate 
with philosophers; nevertheless it is our opinion that the Wise Man does 
not restrict his words to the intellectual element among the Gentiles. For, 
although even the philosophers were misled as to the nature of the true 
God, we find expressions that are more or less orthodox in the works of 
some of them, while the bulk of the pagan world was definitely given over 
to nature worship or idolatry. The words of the Wise Man, therefore, are 
directed against all Gentiles, although some of them are better suited for the 
consideration of philosophers. A spontaneous inference from this opinion 
would then be that all men, not merely philosophers, could and should pos- 
sess the knowledge of God, since He has made Himself sufficiently manifest 
in His works. 

C. (Rom. 1, 18-23.) St. Paul presents the doctrine of the knowability of 
God in much the same way as the author of Wisdom. His words on the 
subject are found in the doctrinal part of his epistle to the Romans, and 
more particularly in a section (1, 18-32) in which he shows the necessity of 
justification for the Gentiles. Paul, who had previously stated that salvation 
is had only in the Gospel and faith, now proceeds to demonstrate that the 
Gentiles did not possess salvation. God, he says, has poured forth His wrath 
upon the injustice and impiety,?3 in a word, upon all the sins of the Gentiles 
by permitting them to lapse into a condition of guilt and punishment (which 
Paul describes later in the chapter). These Gentiles are men who hold captive 
or keep the truth in injustice;24 they are those who possess or know the 


22. Ceuppens, op. cit., 10f.: Corluy, op. cit., 84: ““Clarum est Sapientem hactenus 
arguisse ethnicorum philosophos, non rudem plebem.” 

23. In the Greek of the time asébeia was a formal violation of religious right; 
here it is probably a disposition opposed to piety, which renders to God what is His 
due. There is indeed a kind of injustice connoted; but what is stressed here is the 
impropriety of sentiment in relation to God. On the other hand, adikia, which 
means injustice, denotes more emphatically the infraction of His due; the juxtaposition 
with impietas gives it a religious tinge. Cfr. Lagrange, O.P., Saint Paul — L’Epitre 
aux Romains4 (Etudes Bibliques, Paris, 1931), 22. As for the distinction between 
the two terms, St. Thomas holds the former to be a sin against the worship of God, 
the latter, one against the rights of men. R. Cornely, S. J., Commentarium in S. Pauli 
Apostoli Epistolas, 1 Epistola ad Romanos? reimp. (Cursus Scripturae Sacrae VI, 
Parisiis, 1927), 79, believes that both words refer to all sins: “Omne enim peccatum, 
quatenus est contemptus voluntatis divinae, est impietas, et quatenus est laesio recti 
ordinis a Deo stabiliti, est iniustitia.” 

24. The Greek verb katéchein has two meanings: 1) to impede or repel; 2) to 
hold captive, to retain or possess. The sense of the following prepositional phrase, 
in injustitia, depends in great measure on that of this verb. Those who take the verb 
in the first meaning generally consider the phrase instrumental: per injustitiam. Thus 
Cornely, op. cit., 80. It is true that some commentators would construe it as indicating 
the manner in which the Gentiles impede the truth. However, this interpretation is 
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truth, but culpably repudiate or suffocate it. The truth to which Paul refers 
is the true concept of God which man obtains through the light of reason,?> 
this is evident from the following context. 

Paul then turns his attention to an explanation of this moral defection 
or lapse (vv. 19-22). His first task is to impress upon the minds of his 
readers the fact that the Gentiles actually possessed the truth of which he 
speaks. Accordingly he declares that what could be or actually was known?6 
of God was made manifest to them. It is uncertain whether the phrase 
év avtois in this verse (v. 19) means among or in them.27 In the latter case, 
Paul would refer to an internal revelation, perhaps in the individual con- 
sciences and intellects of the Gentiles; in the former, for us a more plausible 
interpretation, Paul would insist on the external character of this manifesta- 
tion. In any event, God is the author of the manifestation, as Paul expressly 
declares; and this manifestation is the revelation of nature, since the Gentiles, 
of whom Paul speaks, had hitherto not been granted the benefits of a par- 
ticular divine revelation. 


rightly rejected by Cornely, Joc. cit., on the score that there is no just way of impeding 
the truth. On the other hand, those who prefer the latter meaning of the verb generally 
interpret the phrase as the manner in which the Gentiles keep the truth — that is, with 
injustice. The sense is, that, though they know the true God, they are nevertheless 
wicked. Still others who hold the latter meaning of the verb, give a quasi-local 
meaning to the phrase: to hold captive in the chains of injustice. Thus Lietzmann, 
cited by Lagrange, op. cit., 22, who remarks on his own: “Le plus probable est que 


en marque la situation. La vérité et l’injustice sont des forces contraires. Les paiens 
étant dans l'état d’injustice, la vérité est entravée, alors que, si elle était libre, elle 
devrait s’épanouir en justice.” 

25. Corluy, op. cit., 88: “Veritas haec est recta de Deo notio illa quam lumen 
mentis cuilibet homini ratione utenti objicit’; F. Prat, S.J., La theologie de Saint 
Paul, 123 (Paris, 1934), 231. =% 

26. Gnostén, the first verbal adjective of gignésko, classically can mean either 
known ot knowable —that is, either what is known or what can be known. If we 
except this passage, in the Bible (LXX and the Greek New Testament) the word is 
used exclusively in the former meaning. We must note, however, that this is the 
only time it occurs in the writings of Paul, so there is no way of establishing his 
use of the word except by the context. In philosophical language gmostén is used in 
the latter meaning of knowable. Lagrange, op. cit., 23, rejects the former meaning of 
known on the grounds that we should then have an intolerable tautology: “Ce qui 
est connu de Dieu est manifeste pour leur intelligence, ce que tout le monde sait de 
Dieu, ils le savent. Il faut donc prendre gnostén dans son sens philosophique de con- 
naissable.” The latter meaning is also preferred by Ceuppens, op. cét., 12f. and L. 
Murillo, S.J., El Veredicto de S. Pablo sobre la religiosidad del paganismo, in Biblica 
3 (1922) 304. On the other hand, Cornely, op. cit., 81 adduces the same grounds of 
tautology, but would reject the latter meaning, asserting that the sense would then be: 
“Quod cognoscibile est de Deo, id manifestum, i.e., cognosci potest.” Hence with 
many Greek Fathers he gives the expression the sense of gnosis tou theou: “Ea com- 
plectitur, quae ad veri Dei cognitionem pertinent ac vulgo iis, qui ratione sua utuntur, 
cognita sunt.” The situation is thus aptly summed up by J. Denney, St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans (The Expositor’s Greek Testament II), (Grand Rapids), 592: “There 
is no indisputable way of deciding whether gnostén here means ‘known’ or ‘know- 
able’.... What is meant in either case is the knowledge of God which is independ- 
ent of such a revelation as had been given to the Jews.” Thus too Prat, op. cit., 
231, 2. 1. 

27. Corluy, op. cit., 89, stresses the internal, Lagrange, op. cit., 23, the external 
character of this natural revelation; Ceuppens, of. cit., 13, combines both. 
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Paul now considers the means through which God produces this manifesta- 
tion. Man?8 actually arrives at a knowledge of God, more particularly of the 
invisible things, or the essence and attributes of God, which are called invisible 
because they cannot be perceived by the bodily eye. He derives this knowledge 
from an intellectual consideration of created things (xovqypaotw).2? The 
clarity of this knowledge is attested by the verb xadoo@.3° However, by the 
very reason of its mediateness it can in no wise be called a perfect knowl- 
edge. Paul then adds the attributes of God that can be learned from natural 
revelation: His eternal power and divinity. Thus according to his mind we 
can arrive at a natural knowledge of God’s eternity and power, which, being 
unlimited or infinite, is better styled omnipotence. In the word @evdtys, 
which embraces the divine nature and the complexus of divine attributes,31 Paul 
would include the various attributes and operations ad extra of God. Paul's 
thought, therefore, is that each and every attribute of God may be known 
through natural means, though not necessarily do all men actually know 
naturally all the divine attributes.32 


Because the Gentiles in reality possessed a knowledge of God, it follows? 
that they are inexcusable, that they are burdened with moral guilt, since in 
spite of their knowledge they did not render to this God due worship or 
due gratitude for the many benefits He showered upon them and all man- 
kind. On the contrary, their thoughts were full of folly (a reminiscence of 


28. In the Greek text the phrase apé ktiseos késmou gives rise to various inter- 
pretations. The word &fisis is generally used in the New Testament for created things, 
rarely, if ever, for the act of creating. However, since created things are spoken of 
(poiémasin) in this same verse (v. 20), commentators generally take &#isis in the 
latter sense and give the phrase a temporal meaning —i.e., from the creation of the 
world. However, G. Sacco, L’Epistola ai Romani (Roma), 5, pointing out that &fisis 
might designate a particular category of created things, follows the Vulgate in inter- 
preting the phrase as agency —i.e., by a creature of the world, hence by man. In 
this interpretation all tautology is avoided. 

29. Cornely, op. cit., 82: “Universae...res creatae, quippe ex quibus intellectus 
humanus discurrens ad earum auctorem invisibilem assurgere certaque scientia eum 
cognoscere ac mentis oculis quasi videre possit, perenne testimonium sunt, quo Deus 
semetipsum, suam existentiam infinitamque suam perfectionem, omnibus tam clare 
manifestavit manifestatque, ut quamvis lucem inhabitet inaccessibilem, ab hominibus 
plane ignorari sine eorum culpa nequeat.” 

30. Cornely, op. cit., 83; Murillo, op. cit., 305: “S. Pablo se sirve...del intensivo 
kathordtai ... para expresar el paso de la invisibilidad a una visién o percepcién clara 
del ser divino y sus atributos.” The italics are ours. 

31. Corluy, op. cit., 90. 

32. Cornely, op. cit., 83f.: “Ex creaturis visibilibus...intellectus proxime con- 
cludit esse virtutem altiorem, qua omnia producuntur et in sua existentia dependent, 
eamque necessariam ac proinde sempiternam....Similiter aeternam eius maiestatem, 
quatenus Omnium rerum non tantum est principium, sed etiam supremus dominus; 
cuius omnes sunt et a quo omnes reguntur, finisque ultimus, propter quem omnes 
sunt et ad quem omnes tendunt, aeternam eius sapientiam,...aeternam eius bonita- 
tem,...aeternam eius iustitiam aliaque attributa, quae Apostolus, ne singula enu- 
merare cogatur, nomine sempiternae divinitatis comprehendit.” 

33. In the Greek text we have the infinitive construction: eis 6 einai. In the 
New Testament with such a construction the final sense is predominant; it is, in fact, 
the only sense except in the works of Paul, where occasionally the meaning of result 
is found. We prefer to view the phrase as one of result. Thus Lagrange, op. cit., 24: 
“Du fait exposé que Dieu est visible, i] résulte que les hommes sont inexcusables” ; 
Ceuppens, op. cit., 16f. 
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Wis. 13,1), and their hearts were darkened and became foolish. As a result, 
although they could and in many cases did know God by their reason, they 
nevertheless mistakenly likened Him to creatures. They acted contrary to their 
knowledge of God. In punishment God permitted them to lapse into de- 
grading sin, the visible manifestation of the wrath which God had visited 
upon them. 


There is a striking similarity between this passage of the Epistle to the 
Romans and that of Wisdom concerning the nature worshippers, a similarity 
noticeable even at first glance.34 It is evident to all who give these passages 
careful attention that both authors clearly and directly teach the knowability 
of God from natural revelation. However, to some it might appear that 
Wisdom, while admitting the Gentiles should have come to the knowledge 
of God, states nevertheless that in point of fact they never had this knowl- 
edge; whereas Paul distinctly affirms the Gentiles did possess this knowledge. 
To dissipate this seeming disagreement we may with several Catholic authors 
distinguish between direct or natural and reflex or scientific knowledge.>> 
Paul would then be treating of the popular knowledge of God, which the 
Gentiles possessed and all men can and should have, while Wisdom would 
be dealing with the scientific knowledge of God, which can easily become 
distorted. Later in the same passage (vv. 21-23), then, Paul would be taking 
up the scientific knowledge of God, indicating, as did Wisdom, the many 
errors into which men fall when they endeavor to delve deeper into the divine 
nature. While much of what these Catholic authors hold is quite true, we 
find it difficult to locate the apparent discrepancy between the two sacred 
authors. We cannot agree that Paul is alone in treating of direct or popular 
knowledge of God. In our opinion, the Wise Man also considers this direct 
knowledge of God quite plainly in v. 5, where he states that God is seen, i. e., 
known proportionately. In the Greek text the hagiographer does not speak 
merely of the possibility of this knowledge (poterit), but of the actual pos- 


34, Thus Corluy, op. cit., 92: “Processus S. Pauli et Sapientis (13, 1-10) valde 
similes sunt, ita ut non sine veri specie credatur Apostolus ad locum illum Sapientis 
respexisse. Vanas illas de Deo cogitationes, quas sibi ethnicos effinxisse dicit Paulus, 
eas probabiliter intendit quibus divinam virtutem naturae viribus tribuerent. ...De- 
inde uterque alterum genus, idololatriam proprie dictam, summae insipientiae arguit. 
Itaque Sapiens et Paulus sibi mutuo commentarium suppeditare merito censentur.” 

35. Murillo, op. cit., 315: “Cuando S. Pablo afirma y cuando el autor de la 
Sabiduria niega, el hecho de la noticia, no se refieren al mismo conocimiento. La noticia 
que por el testimonio de las criaturas puede alcanzar la inteligencia sobre la existencia 
de un Dios trascendente y de sus principales atributos es doble: una directa y natural, 
otra refleja y que podemos llamar cientifica. La primera se adquiere por la experiencia 
de la mutabilidad y contingencia de los seres creados e igualmente por la del orden y 
armonia que reina en conjunto y detalles en todo el ambito de la creacién. Pero adquirida 
por este primer razonamiento la noticia sobre la existencia y atributos de Dios, y por 
mas que ese noticia sea cierta pueden luego subrevenir contra ella reparos que tienden a 
hacerla vacila. Si no obstante estas dificultades, la prueba por el testimonio de la creacién 
se mantiene en pie, dando facil y satisfactoria solucién a tales reparos, tenemos la no- 
ticia cientifica.” For a more detailed comparison between Paul and Wisdom, cf. the 
same work, 315-20. We find the same distinction drawn between popular and scien- 
tific knowledge of God by Pohle-Preuss, Dogmatic Theology, 1, God: His Knowability, 
Essence, and Attributes,A (St. Louis-London, 1921), 22ff.; P. Minges, O. F.M., Com- 
pendium Theologiae Dogmaticae Specialis, 12 (Ratisbonae, 1921), 9ff. 
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session of it (Seweeitar). The one difference of any importance between 
Paul and Wisdom lies in their description of the terminus ad quem. Paul 
clearly establishes three divine qualities — eternity, omnipotence, and divinity ; 
Wisdom concludes to the superior power and beauty of the Creator. St. Paul 
and the author of Wisdom would therefore agree entirely in their exposition 
of the knowability of God. Both teach that God can be and is known natu- 
rally, or that the Gentiles can and actually do have a popular knowledge of 
God; both teach further that the reflex knowledge of God has in many cases 
been distorted among the Gentiles. 

D. (Acts 14, 17.) Because of a miracle performed in Lystra by Paul, the 
inhabitants inferred that Paul and his companion Barnabas were gods, Hermes 
and Zeus respectively, and made preparations to sacrifice to them. To correct 
this false impression, Paul addressed the people, pointing out that he and 
Barnabas were the envoys of the true God, the Creator of the world. This 
God, it is true, in the past permitted all nations to walk in their own ways. 
Yet this lack of interest in their affairs was only apparent. He did not permit 
all men to remain in ignorance of Him; to all He gave sufficient testimony 
of Himself. This testimony consisted in His providence, which the hearers of 
Paul could still perceive. His providence, to give a typical example, is mani- 
fested by the rains which He sends down from heaven** upon the earth. The 
choice of this example was very good; for in the Orient rain was very much 
appreciated as a special benefit of the gods. We find, for instance, that the 
principal god of the Greeks was given the epithet rain-giver, Zevdc tétioc; 
whence the Latin Jupiter Pluvius. In fact, in this mountainous region of 
Asia Minor rain was all the more prized because of its infrequency.3’ As a 
natural consequence of the rains Paul mentioned the fruitful seasons, or the 
seasons of the year during which the earth yields its fruits. The rains and 
fruitful seasons in turn provide an abundance (implens) of food for man, 
who then experiences joy of heart or pleasure. In describing the workings of 
providence, we note, Paul proceeds from cause to effect throughout the verse. 

This text is admirably suited to our purpose; in it Paul speaks to Gentiles 
and chiefly concerning Gentiles, who had to rely for their knowledge of 
divine things upon natural revelation. While he does not develop the doctrine 
of the cognoscibility of God here as fully as in Rom. 1, 18-23, yet he clearly 
asserts this truth. He states distinctly that God gave sufficient testimony of 
Himself to all men. This testimony was something which all could grasp 
or understand, since all experienced it. It was the testimony of divine provi- 
dence manifested in the benefits of nature. Paul does not say all Gentiles 
actually obtained or had this knowledge of God; he merely contends that 
there was sufficient evidence in the benefits of nature for man to ascend to a 
knowledge of the true God. 


36. In the Greek text it is uncertain whether the adverb ourandthen is to be 
linked with the preceding or the following participle. Either construction is accepta- 
ble. If we follow the punctuation of the Vulgate, the meaning is that the beneficence 
of God proceeds from heaven, the seat of the divinity; if we join the adverb with 
the following participle, then heaven or the firmament is designated as the origin of 
the rains which God in His providence gives to man. 

37. Jacquier, Les Actes des Apotres2 (Etudes Bibliques, Paris, 1926), 429. 
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This Doctrine Taught Indirectly by the Bible 


A. That the idea of God can be drawn from natural revelation is taught 
in an indirect way by several passages of the Bible. Thus, as we have seen 
above, the author of Wisdom (13, 1) terms foolish those who are ignorant 
of God and have been unable to recognize the Creator from His works; 
and Paul (Rom. 1, 21-23) remarks on the state of folly and mental obfusca- 
tion of those who mistakenly liken Him to creatures. The Psalmist, too, ex- 
presses like sentiments when he says: “Dixit insipiens in cordo suo: Non est 
Deus” (13, 1; 52, 1). If, then, they who have not the knowledge of God 
are termed foolish, it follows that those who are gifted with natural wisdom 
could and should know God.3* It is also quite evident that some natural 
means must exist through which men may obtain this knowledge; otherwise 
the sacred writers would most unjustly have accused of folly those men who 
were unable to know God. Accordingly, from these texts we can draw the 
truth that God can be known naturally. In addition to these texts there are 
two others, which, though only indirect witnesses to the knowability of God, 
are more elaborate and deserve more detailed attention. 

B. (Rom. 2, 12-17.) In the section of this Epistle in which he develops 
the theme that God in judging mankind makes no distinction between Jew 
and Gentile, Paul declares the existence of a moral or unwritten law. For 
both those who have and those who have not a written law39 will receive 
condign punishment for their sins—the former in accordance with their 
written law, the latter in accordance with another law, the natural or 
unwritten law, with which Paul deals later. Indeed, declares Paul, who 
envisions some kind of judgment in the meting out of the punishment, 
it is not sufficient to hear or to know the precepts of a written law, 
but it is essential for one to observe those precepts,4° if he wish to 
be declared just.41 This is proved by the example of the Gentiles. They 


38. The words of the Psalmist are wider in scope than those of Wisdom or Paul; 
while the latter speak explicitly of the folly of those who cannot attain to a knowl- 
edge of God from natural sources, the Psalmist does not expressly consider any 
source in particular for the knowledge of God. 

39. In this section of Paul’s letter (vv. 12-29) there is frequent mention made of a 
némos; in some instances the article is used to determine it. We suggest the following 
interpretation: 1) when the article is used with it, ndmos designates the Mosaic Law; 
2) when the article is omitted, a positive or written law is meant; 3) yet, in some 
cases where it is omitted, Paul is thinking of the Mosaic Law, not so much, however, 
because it is the law of Moses, but rather because it is a written law, and a good 
example of a written law. 

40. In classical Greek the expression priein némon meant to enact a law; it is 
quite obvious, though, that Paul here refers not to the enactment, but to the ob- 
servance of a law. 

41. Cornely, op. cit., 130f., to show that there is no contradiction with the doctrine 
of Paul expressed elsewhere, writes: “Probe ...consideretur oportet et diversa signi- 
ficatio, quam pro contexta oratione verbum iustificandi (iustum facere et iustum de- 
clarare), et diversa ratio, qua aliquis mandata Legis implere potest. Verba nostra de 
iusto iudico intelligenda esse diximus, quo Deus illos, gratia sanctificante ornati 
et auxiliis supranaturalibus adiuti secundum patientiam boni operis gloriam et honorem 
et incorruptionem quaesierunt (v. 7), iustificabit, i.e., iustos vitaque aeterna dignos 
declarabit, eisque mercedem promissam secundum eorum opera reddet. ... Nequaquam 
autem verba nostra de prima impii iustificatione intelligere licet, qua ex iniusto fit 
iustus; gratis enim sine ullius operis praecedentis virtute aut merito prima iustitia a 
Deo confertur credentibus, uti Paulus postea fusius explicabit et in epistola ad Gal. 
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have not a written law,4? yet they are able to observe certain precepts of a 
written law, the Mosaic Law — namely, those precepts of that Law rooted 
in the moral law. What is more striking, they are able to do this @uoet, i, €., 
with the use of unaided reason — therefore, without divine revelation or a 
positive divine law. Thus they become a law unto themselves, inasmuch as 
they possess within themselves a guide that points out what they must do and 
what they must avoid, and at the same time warns them of the due retribution 
that will attend their actions.43 By living in agreement with the essence of 
the Mosaic Law the Gentiles show that they too possess a practical knowledge 
of that Law. They can make out the essence of that Law quite as easily as the 
Jews; for while the latter have their Law written down in their scrolls, the 
former have it written in their heart and mind, from which they can learn 
it very easily. Their conscience, too, bears witness to the existence of the law 
inscribed in their heart; for before determining the morality of any act, the 
conscience discusses the various aspects of that act; it considers how the act 
agrees or disagrees with the moral law written in their heart before it reaches 
a final decision.45 Of course, the final judgment on the morality of man’s 
actions will be passed on the last day, when Jesus Christ will judge all men. 


fusius explicavit (cfr. ad Gal. 2, 16; 3, 18, etc.)....Ceterum diligenter consideretur 
oportet, Apostolum de conditionibus, quae requiruntur, nostro in loco non disputare, 
quia ad praesentem quaestionem nihil faciunt.” We would add that, since in our 
opinion this verse does not expressly deal with the Mosaic Law, but with any written 
law, there can be no real contradiction, 

42. In the Greek we have: me échonta. Classically, me with the participle indicates 
opinion or possibility rather than actuality, when ou would be used. Correspondingly, 
one might prefer to translate: The Gentiles, who are thought not to have a law. 
However, in the New Testament me is generally, ou rarely, used with the participle, 
and the classical value of me cannot always be established. Hence in keeping with 
the context we prefer the translation: The Gentiles, who have not a law. 

43. Cornely, op. cit., 133: “Ex ipso facto, quod inter ethnicos lege supernaturaliter 
revelata destitutos reperiantur, qui natura magistra praecepta Legis mosaicae moralia 
observent, Apostolus proxime colligit, ethnicos plane exleges non esse, sed eos, de- 
ficiente externo magisterio divino, sibi ipsos esse legem, i.e., in sua natura rationali 
et conscientia habere magistrum, qui praecepta Legis eis manifestet ac promulget; 
unde deinde sua sponte sequitur, eos tamquam factores Legis iustificari posse non 
minus quam Iudaeos, qui eadem praecepta ex scripta sua Lege cognoscunt.” 

44, Following Cornely, op. cit., 136, we make opus legis equivalent to ta tou 
némou. Lagrange, op. cit., 49, believes Paul here refers to individual cases of the 
observance of the Law: “L’action commandée par Ja Loi pour le cas présent... plutét 
que l’essentiel de la Loi....Ils prouvent donc par la rectitude de leur conduite que 
la solution du cas qui se présente est clairement indiquée dans leur intérieur comme 
si elle était écrite sur un manuscrit.” In any case, it is certain that Paul deals with 
the Mosaic Law, since he uses the article to determine the law of which he speaks. 

45. Prat., op. cit., 235f. n. 1, is inclined to believe that the last participial phrase 
(et inter se invicem cogitationibus acusantibus aut etiam defendentibus) adds another 
testimony to their knowledge of the natural law. Thus, 236f.: “Ils le montrent (that 
they know the natural law), d’aprés Saint Paul, de trois maniéres: par le fait qu’ils 
suivent une norme intérieure de bonté morale; par le témoignage qu’y ajoute leur 
conscience lorsque, aprés l’action, elle les approuve ou les gourmande; enfin par les 
blames ou les éloges qu’ils ont coutume de se decerner les uns aux autres.” Lagrange, 
op. cit., 49. and Cornely, op. cit., 137, on the contrary, consider that participial phrase 
as explanatory of the testimony of the conscience. 
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It is therefore the teaching of St. Paul that man feels he is under some 
Supreme Legislator, to whom he must answer for all his actions. Previously 
(1, 32) he had shown that the Gentiles were aware that sins are prohibited 
by a law of God. That this recognition of a divine decree is natural, he proves 
here by contrasting the Jews with the Gentiles. The former have a positive 
law (the Mosaic Law), the latter none; yet both, when they sin, will be 
punished. Now, this would hardly be consistent with the justice of God, 
unless there were also for the Gentiles some means whereby they could come 
to the knowledge of the law they must observe. By their actions and by the 
testimony of their conscience they show that they are well acquainted with 
this law; there is in their heart the knowledge of the natural law which 
guides man, teaching what is right and what is wrong. It is a platitude, though 
nonetheless a fact, that no law can exist without a legislator — an application 
of the law of causality. Knowledge of the moral or natural law presupposes 
knowledge of the legislatcr of that law, God. It stands to reason that there 
could be no true knowledge and observance of that moral law, unless con- 
currently there existed in man the acknowledgment of the Supreme Legislator. 
Otherwise the obligation of that law would not be appreciated and the law 
disregarded. Hence the Gentiles who have attained to a knowledge of the 
natural law by natural means must have come previously to the knowledge 
of God —and by natural means, since they lack divine revelation. Paul, it 
is true, does not teach this doctrine directly at this point; however, his reason- 
ing depends upon the truth of the knowability of God from natural revela- 
tion. We may therefore conclude that he teaches it here implicitly or indirectly. 

C. (Acts 17, 22-29.) Paul, awaiting the coming of his disciples in Athens, 
utilized this time of leisure to instruct the Athenians with regard to the Chris- 
tian religion. Wishing to hear more of the new doctrine, the people led him 
to the Areopagus, where Paul delivered a formal discourse, the substance of 
which Luke has preserved for us in this chapter. Commencing his discourse 
with a compliment to the Athenians on their religious observances, Paul then 
described his tour of the city, during the course of which he had chanced 
upon an altar dedicated to an unknown god. This was Paul’s point of de- 
parture in clarifying the nature of the true God. By the inscription on the 
altar the Athenians revealed that they were vaguely aware of the existence 
of a divine being besides the many gods and goddesses of their pantheon. 
This divine being they venerated, but did not know clearly.46 Paul now 
announced his purpose of correcting their false notion concerning God, of 
teaching them who and what He really is. This God is the Creator of the 
world; He is neither identified with the world nor merely coexistent with it, 
as some Greek philosophers thought. Since He has created them, it follows 
that He is lord of heaven and earth, thus differing vastly from the gods of 
the Athenians, and other pagans, who were identified with certain phenomena 
of nature, but were never lords of the universe. This lord of all cannot, like 
the gods of the Athenians, be contained within the restraining walls of a man- 
made temple; His dwelling is everywhere. Nor is due worship given Him 
merely by the products of human hands, as though He were in need of some- 


46. Jacquier, op. cit., 530: “Ce vague pronom neutre (40) exprime bien ce 
qu'il y avait d’indéterminé et d’obscur dans le pressentiment que Paul suppose chez 
ses auditeurs, en sorte que sa parole reste dans les limites de la stricte vérité.” 
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one or something.4? God is absolutely independent of anyone or anything 
outside of Himself; indeed, far from needing anything, He gives all life and 
the spirit of life and all things. 

This God created all men from a common origin; therefore the human 
race is one. Paul did not make this assertion with the ulterior motive of 
attacking the pride of the Athenians, who believed themselves autochthonous. 
It is much more in harmony with Paul’s purpose to say that he insisted on 
the unity of the human race to demonstrate thence the unity of the God he 
was preaching. In the Orient every nation, in fact even many individual 
villages, had a particular god from whom the inhabitants thought themselves 
to have originated. Paul therefore adapted himself to the minds of his listen- 
ers. If it could be shown that all men have a common origin from one and 
the same god, it would follow in the minds of the Athenians that he should 
be the one and only God.49 

God created the whole human race in order that it might dwell on the 
face of the earth; thus the unity of the divine plan in the creation was stressed. 
He also determined the vicissitudes*® of prosperity and adversity and the 
boundaries of all men. It is evident, then, that He guides and directs the 
affairs of all, that He rules the universe by His providence. Man was indeed 
placed on earth to seek whither®! he might for>? his Creator and find Him. 


47. Both the Greek pronoun #inds and the Latin aliguo are ambiguous; they may 
be either masculine or neuter. Both genders are equally probable, and we do not 
wish to decide for one or the other. In either case Paul clearly asserts God’s com- 
plete independence. 

48. It is uncertain whether Paul refers to the origin of the human race from one 
man, from one nature, or even from one blood. Whatever the precise signification of 
enés, it is certain that Paul thereby affirms the unity of the human race. 

49. Thus too Jacquier, op. cit., 532. 

50. Some, appealing to Paul’s talk in Lystra, consistently understand tempora to 
mean seasons of the year here, too. However, in conjunction with the following 
terminos habitationis, it is preferable to look upon those tempora as indicating the 
vicissitudes of prosperity and adversity, while termini would refer to boundaries. For, 
in assigning its dwelling to each people, God has established the time of its pros- 
perity and the limits of its territory. Cfr. Jacquier, op. cit., 533; J. Knabenbauer, S. J., 
Commentarius in Actus Apostolorum, reimp. (Cursus Scripturae Sacrae V, Parisiis, 
1928), 305. 

51. In our opinion the best way of interpreting the clause introduced by ef ara ge 
is to consider it an indirect question depending upon dsetain. Then ton theon would 
be proleptic, taken up in the indirect question by auton. The similarity of construction 
to an indirect question is admitted by Blass-Thackeray, Grammar of New Testament 
Greek2 (London, 1911), 220; Robertson-Davis, A New Short Grammar of the Greek 
Testament, (London, 1931), 369. 

52. The Greek verb pselafao, which means to grope for, to feel for, is very 
well chosen; for the knowledge of God which the Gentiles had or could have had 
was far from perfect or complete. Cfr. Jacquier, op. cit., 534; R. J. Knowling, The 
Acts of the Apostles (The Expositor’s Greek Testament, II), (Grand Rapids), 375: 
“The verb is used several times in the LXX of groping in the dark... ;so Plato..., 
where it is used of vague guesses at truth....The word would therefore fitly express 
the thought of men stretching lame hands of faith and groping, and calling to what 
they feel is the Lord of all. Weiss finds the idea of the word as used here... of some 
palpable assurance, which was everywhere possible in a world made by God... and 
where men’s dwellings had been apportioned by Him. But the word might still be 
used in the above sense, since the recognition of God in His creation is after all only 
a partial recognition, and not the highest knowledge of Him; and the inscription ‘To 
an Unknown God’ testified in itself how imperfect that recognition had been.” 
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This naturally presupposes that all men either knew God or could know 
Him. Paul did not wish to excuse the pagans for not having come to a 
knowledge of God; for He was not so far from them that they could not 
find and know Him. God’s nearness is not only local, but spiritual also. All 
man’s existence and activity is carried on in Him; without Him we can 
neither continue to live, nor move ourselves, nor even exist.53 Paul’s thought 
was not pantheistic; he had previously asserted that God created the world, 
thereby making a clear-cut distinction between God and creature. Since God 
is everywhere, all men are in Him; hence they may grope for Him, as it 
were. Paul then quoted the last half of an hexameter from Aratus, which is 
similar to a passage in Cleanthe’s Hymn to Jupiter.54 Paul must have known 
that in the original the authors dealt with Zeus or Jupiter; however, as with 
the inscription on the altar, Paul adapts these words to his own purpose, 
transferring them to the one true God, whose progeny all men are (Jn. 1, 12- 
13; 2 Pet. 1, 4). From which fact he concludes that man ought not to think 
God can be like the work of man’s hands. According to his mind, then, by a 


consideration of his own nature, man should be able to obtain a purer notion 
of God. 


In this passage Paul does not expressly state that God can be known from 
natural revelation; yet this doctrine can be evolved from several of his state- 
ments in the course of his talk. God’s purpose in placing man on earth, he 
stated, was that man should seek after God and find Him, in order to give 
glory to Him. It stands to reason that this purpose would remain unfulfilled 
and God’s action would be vain, unless there were some way for the Gentiles 
to learn whom they were to seek and find. Therefore, since he is speaking to 
Gentiles and principally of Gentiles, who had no special revelation from God, 
he implies that there must be some natural way of arriving at this knowledge. 
Briefly, God, who does not ask the impossible, must necessarily have given 
the means that the Gentiles may fulfil His wish. Again, Paul concludes that 
because man is the progeny of God he should have no false notion of the 
divinity. The Apostle would therefore seem to hold that there were some 
natural means at man’s disposal to obtain a true concept of God. Paul does 
not expressly inform us of these natural means. His mention of God's 
ubiquity would, however, lead us to believe that in his mind man should see 
God in His works. This is all the more probable, since he explicitly mentions 
man, one of God’s works. A study of man, he supposed, would correct false 
notions about God. In addition, he speaks of God’s provisions for mankind 
and His guidance of the destinies of all men. Perhaps, then, Paul’s meaning 
is that a consideration of the divine providence which rules the world will 
lead us to a knowledge of God. 


53. Jacquier, op. cit., 534f.: “Ces trois termes forment une échelle ascendante: 
dsen désigne la vie du corps, soma; kinesthai, Vactivité de lame, psuche; einai, la 
vraie vie de l’esprit, pneuma. L’échelle pourrait étre descendante: la vie est le plus 
haut terme, comprenant l’ensemble de l'homme; le mouvement est un des aspects de 
la vie; l’étre est la simple existence. Les exégétes ne s’entendent pas. Il est plus simple 
de penser que Paul a voulu affirmer que nous dépendons de Dieu en tout, que sans lui 
nous ne pouvons continuer 4 vivre, 4 nous mouvoir et méme 4 étre.” In a word, 
man’s entire existence and activity depend entirely on God. 

54. Jacquier, op. cit., 535f. 
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Source of This Natural Knowledge 


When we come to consider the source from which man may obtain the 
natural knowledge of God, we shall see that in every case in which the Bible 
expressly mentions a source it points to the creation in general or to some 
aspect of the created world®> as bearing the testimony from which we can 
derive a correct notion of God. Thus certainly in Wis. 13, 1, Rom. 1, 20, and 
2 Mach. 7, 28, and perhaps also in Acts 17, 24-28 the foundation for the 
knowledge of God is said to be the created world in general. In some cases, 
however, the hagiographer designates a particular aspect of creation or only 
a part of it as the origin of man’s information. In Job 12, 7-9 it is the 
voices of nature, animated creation, which proclaim the existence of a Supreme 
Being. In Wis. 13, 3-5 the sacred author points out the beauty and power of 
creatures, from which we should deduce the beauty and omnipotence of God. 
During his sermon in Lystra (Acts 14, 17) and perhaps that in Athens 
(Acts 17, 26) Paul indicates the providence which rules the world as the 
origin of that knowledge; however, it is the creation itself which manifests 
this providence of the divinity. In Acts 17, 29 man, the microcosm, is pre- 
sented as a source in a negative way ; from a consideration of man, the progeny 
of God, the error of idolatry is evident; there is a suggestion, too, that the 
study of man should produce a purer notion of God. Briefly, the creation,*® 
whether considered under its universal or a particular aspect, bears the in- 
delible stamp of the divine craftsmanship. 


Process of Obtaining This Natural Knowledge 


1. That the natural knowledge of God comes to us through an act of the 
intellect is, of course, self-evident, since knowledge is reserved to that faculty. 
This, we may add, is confirmed by the Bible; the sacred authors use words 
which involve an intellectual act. Thus yadha (Job), yiwooxw, éemywooxw, 
votw (Wisdom), voéw, yiwwwoxw (Rom.). Moreover, it is an act of the 
human intellect, unaided by divine revelation; this fact we have sufficiently 
brought out in our exegetical investigation of relevant texts. 


2. The intellect, we know, obtains its information concerning God from 
the creation. We now consider the medium through which such information 
is transmitted to the intellect. The examination of the various pertinent pas- 
sages reveals that this faculty is generally represented as acting upon the in- 
formation it derives from the sense-perceptions of the body. Thus in Job 12, 
7-8 Sophar is directed to listen to the voices of animated creation. Of course, 
since Job is personifying living creation, we must not take his words at face 


55. Ceuppens, of. cit., 17, concludes from Wis. 13, 1-9, and Rom. 1, 18-23: “Quod 
est cognoscible est de Deo per res creatas manifestatur.” Minges. op. cit., 5: ‘““Cogni- 
tionem de Deo naturalem...oriri solum ex creaturis, docent Scriptura, Patres, theologi 
et ratio ipsa.” Pohle-Preuss, op. cit., 30f. 

56. To some it might appear that in Rom. 2, 12-16, knowledge of God stems 
from a knowledge of the unwritten law, the latter attested by something within, our 
conscience. We note, however that, contrariwise, knowledge of the unwritten law 
comes from knowledge of God or at least presupposes it, since in this passage Paul 
does not explicitly deal with the knowableness of God. However, we should assume 
it to be the creation, in keeping with his doctrine expressed elsewhere. 
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value. However, because he turns Sophar’s attention to these creatures, Job 
would have to assume his friend’s sense of sight trained upon them. Hence 
we may say with certainty that Job implies the operations of the senses in 
evolving a concept of God. But what Job implies, the author of Wisdom, 
the mother of the Machabees, and St. Paul state expressly: they use words 
which involve the sense of sight. Thus Wisdom: videntur (v. 1), delectati 
Specie (v. 3), mirati virtutem (v. 4), videri (v.5), videntur (v. 7) ; 2 Mach. 
7, 28: aspicias; Rom. 1, 20: conspiciuntur. Though in Wis. 13, 5 and Rom. 
1, 20 the verbs involve intellectual action, they presuppose the findings of the 
senses. Sense perceptions are also implied in Paul’s discourse in Lystra, where 
he assumes the Gentiles are conversant with the workings of divine providence, 
whose testimony they must see in the creation. In his discourse in Athens, 
as we have mentioned above, Paul designates as our font of information the 
nature of man, and, with some probability, also the created world and the 
providence that directs the world. Hence again the inference is that the sense 
of sight transmits the information to the intellect. Since, suppositis suppo- 
nendis, the senses do not deceive, as scholastic philosophy teaches, it is evident 
that the intellect now has a secure working basis for its future investigation 
regarding the divinity.>7 

3. In continuing our research of the intellectual act by which man knows 
God we now study the reaction of that faculty to the findings of the senses. 
We wish to determine the kind of intellectual action that obtains the natural 
knowledge of God. It is, of course, clear that upon the findings of the senses 
the intellect does not immediately discern the divinity. The senses do not 
and cannot perceive God immediately; they merely report the evidences of 
God’s handiwork to the intellect, which then utilizes this information to 
elaborate the notion of God. The very nature of the act, therefore, supposes 
some kind of ratiocination, conscious or unconscious, in the mind. In point 
of fact, reasoning of some kind is at least implied in the biblical passages 
dealing with the cognoscibility of God. For the terminus a quo, creation, is 
in reality a far cry from the terminus ad quem, God. The Bible never presents 
the natural knowledge of God as intuitive or direct; it indicates that the 
intellect proceeds from sense perceptions, and in no case does it state that 
these make God known to us immediately. Therefore the Bible implies that, 
consciously or unconsciously, the intellect must supply some intermediate 
notion or judgment before it arrives at the notion of God. Thus the process 
of deriving a natural knowledge of God is ratiocinative in nature.>* To obtain 
a simple knowledge of God, however, no subtle reasoning is required; the 
idea of God springs almost spontaneously from our observations and native 
intelligence, generally without any conscious reasoning. This, too, is the doc- 
trine of the author of Wisdom (13, 1), St. Paul (Rom. 1, 20-22), and the 
Psalmist (13, 1; 52, 1), who consider the lack of the knowledge of God 


57. In Rom. 2, 15, there is indeed an appeal to man’s conscience or his inner con- 
sciousness of the existence of a moral law. We repeat, however, that the process 
which Paul assumes, is not from moral law to God, but from God to moral law. 
In other words, this consciousness of a moral law follows only after the intellect, 
acting upon the findings of the senses, comes to a knowledge of God, the true norm 
of morality, and then evolves certain definite principles of morality. 

58. Ceuppens, op. cit., 17f.; Corluy, op. cit., 94. 
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as foolish and inexcusable. If any lengthy or subtle reasoning were required 
to establish a true knowledge of God, the harsh judgment of those sacred 
authors would be most unjust. For then only the more intellectual among 
men, philosophers and the like, would be able to acquire a natural knowledge 
of God; the great mass of the people of the earth would be unable to recog- 
nize God from natural revelation and would consequently be punished 
undeservedly. 


4. We now turn our attention to the manner in which we acquire this 
ratiocinative knowledge of God. Obviously, our knowledge of God, being 
drawn not from direct contact with the divinity, but from recognition of His 
works and our own reasoning powers, must evolve imperfections. If, there- 
fore, we are to arrive at a true notion of God, we must remove all these 
imperfections and then attribute the quality or idea thus derived to the 
highest possible degree. Accordingly, we obtain our natural knowledge of 
God in a threefold way: via affirmationis, via negationis, and via — 
tionis.°9 Of course, to obtain a true concept of God or any of His attributes, 
we must use this threefold method simultaneously. We illustrate with an ex- 
ample taken from Pohle-Preuss®; 


When we affirm some divine perfection, such as, e. g., wisdom, we are imme- 
diately constrained to eliminate from this perfection, by an act of negation, every 
species of imperfection common to creatures (¢€.g., 4uman wisdom), and furthermore 
to raise the perfection thus purged by a series of negations to its superlative degree 
and into the domain of the infinite (e. g., superhuman, absolute wisdom). This 
threefold process of affirmation, negation, and intensification, is therefore merely 
a natural and necessary result of the abstractive and analogous character of our 
conception of God. 


In the Bible this threefold manner of arriving at the knowledge of God 
is not always indicated. Thus, St. Paul (Rom. 1, 21), in expressly attributing 
eternity, power, and divinity to God, makes use of the via affirmationis, but 
does not directly employ the other manners. We might, indeed, affirm that 
they are implied in eternity and divinity; these presuppose respectively the 
removal of time-limitation and all human imperfections; and moreover eter- 
nity denotes the greatest possible extent of duration, divinity the highest 
possible intensification of all perfections. Nevertheless, this cannot be said of 
Sivous; the negation and intensification we must supply ourselves. How- 
ever, the threefold manner is, in our opinion, clearly shown in Wis. 13, 1-9. 
There we find certain qualities, as beauty and power, attributed to God 
(via affirmationis). The via negationis is brought in when the sacred author 
points out the errors made by the nature worshippers, who were misled by 
the beauty and power of created things, satisfied as they were with the im- 
perfect, incomplete beauty and power of creatures, which they made their 
gods. To our mind, Wisdom would ascribe their error to their failure to 
utilize this method. The sacred writer uses the via superlationis directly when 
he writes (v. 3): “Sciant quanto dominator eorum speciosior est,” and (v. 4): 
“Intelligant quoniam qui haec fecit fortior est illis.” Therefore, though gen- 
erally the Bible merely affirms or designates some quality of God, we may 


59. Pohle-Preuss, op. cit., 67-72. 
60. Id., op. cit., 68. 
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with truth say that all three manners of arriving at a natural concept of God 
or His attributes are sufficiently indicated in Sacred Scripture. 


Quality of the Natural Knowledge of God 


1. Continuing our investigation, we shall now discuss the quality of the 
knowledge of God that can be evolved from natural sources. From what has 
been said it is quite clear that it is acquired, not innate. This conclusion is 
based upon the ratiocinative character of that natural knowledge of God. 
We may, however, add other considerations which will confirm this deduction. 
For example, were such cognition innate, it would 4 priori be hardly possible 
for so many to have been deceived concerning God. We may also appeal to 
an argument from silence. It is certainly noteworthy that in every description 
of the divinity the Bible appeals, not to such an inborn idea of God, but to 
the creation or to some aspect of the creation which would sufficiently point 
out the true God. It would have been far easier to invoke the congenital 
knowledge of God, which would immediately reveal Him, than to recur to 
the signs of the divinity in the universe which can manifest His existence 
only mediately. Another striking point is Paul’s reference to’man’s inner 
consciousness of a moral law, which naturally supposes the existence of a 
Supreme Legislator, while failing at any time to appeal to man’s inner con- 
sciousness of God Himself. 

2. In addition, it is quite obvious that we have not an immediate or 
intuitive knowledge of God. This follows from the method whereby we 
ascend to the divinity. Since the intellect must act on the sense perceptions 
and thence abstract the idea or notion of God, it is evident that our knowledge 
of God must be a mediate one.! We do not discern God directly; we know 
Him through His works. This too would be the doctrine of Paul in his letter 
to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 13, 12): “Videmus nunc per speculum.” True, 
we are not certain whether Paul refers to natural knowledge of God, the 
knowledge which faith gives us, or both. Yet if he deals only with such 
mediate knowledge as we derive from supernatural revelation, we may a 
fortiori state that our recognition of God from natural sources is also mediate, 
if not much more so. Thus we destroy the tenets of Ontologism, which 
holds that the intellect of man has an intuitive or immediate vision of God.* 
And for much the same reason do we reject Traditionalism,6> which makes 
all religious knowledge, in our case the knowledge of God, dependent upon 
a primitive revelation, transmitted to all through oral tradition. Would it 
not have been far easier for the sacred authors to refer their readers to this 
revelation, which the Gentiles too would have possessed ? 

3. We may, then, likewise infer that this natural knowledge of God must 
be imperfect ;64 a study of the intellectual act which produces the concept 
of God reveals this. First, it is based upon sense perceptions; the senses, how- 
ever, while they do not deceive, never grasp the object they perceive under 
every aspect or perfectly. Moreover, the terminus of the intellect is incom- 


61. Corluy, Joc. cit., Hetzenauer, op. cit., 484. 

62. Corluy, Joc. cit. 

63. Ibid. 

64. Pohle-Preuss, op. cit., 57-61; Minges, op. cit., 7. 
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prehensible, as we shall see below. Then the intellect which must abstract 
the idea of God is not immediately in contact with the object of its knowl- 
edge. The act whereby it arrives at this knowledge is ratiocinative; which in 
itself is an indication of imperfection. Indeed not only is ratiocination an 
indirect intellectual process, but it would also be entirely unnecessary, if the 
intellect could perceive its object directly. While the above assertions are 
based on the study of the intellectual act itself, we have, at the same time, 
some scriptural basis for them. For instance, in the same passage of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians (13, 12) Paul writes: ““Videmus nunc...in ae- 
nigmate... . Nunc cognosco ex parte.” If, as we have said before, the knowl- 
edge of which Paul treats is only that derived from faith, it would follow 
a fortiori that the natural knowledge of God would be even more imperfect. 
This same imperfect natural knowledge of God is indicated by Wisdom 
(13,5), which states that we see, hence know, God dvadéyws or propor- 
tionately, i.e., neither directly nor perfectly. 


4. The natural knowledge of God is also obligatory. Paul insinuates this 
(Acts 17, 26-27) when he states that God placed man upon earth in order 
to seek after Him and find Him and to render Him due worship. God evi- 
dently wished that purpose fulfilled. But unless the Gentiles had the prior 
knowledge of what they must seek out, it is clear that His purpose would 
not and could not have been fulfilled. It follows, then, that God wishes 
man to know Him, hence also that the knowledge of God is obligatory. 
Indeed from what the author of Wisdom and St. Paul say concerning the 
inexcusability of the Gentiles who are not fully cognizant of God and the 
punishment that awaits them, we may legitimately conclude that there is an 
obligation to know God as fully as possible. In both passages the sacred 
writers inform us that the Gentiles possessed a popular knowledge of God. 
Unless there existed a further obligation which they had neglected, why 
would they have been termed inexcusable? Why else would Wisdom declare 
both nature worshippers and idolaters at fault? Since each of the hagiograph- 
ers is concerned directly with the natural knowledge of God, the context 
demands that we understand the Gentiles’ fault to have consisted in not ful- 
filling their obligation to know God as completely as possible; for the one 
error that each author cites is the distortion of the knowledge of God. Again, 
each describes in some detail the punishment with which God has visited 
the Gentiles for failing to possess this knowledge of their Maker (Wis. 14, 
22-31; Rom. 1, 24-32). The punishment meted out to them is presented to 
us as just retribution. Can God, we may then ask, with justice punish those 
who have no obligation to do what they have omitted? It is obvious that 
such just punishment as this presupposes a Fi xeon culpability in the 
Gentiles arising from their neglect of this obligation. For the same reason 
we must also arrive at the conclusion that these Gentiles must have been 
able not only to fulfil, but also to recognize that obligation. 

5. The natural knowledge of God can be and at times és certain. It is 
indeed true that the process of arriving at the idea of God from natural 
sources is effected by an imperfect faculty, acting upon the imperfect findings 
of the senses and dealing with its terminus ad quem only mediately. Never- 
theless, we can derive a true notion of God, and in each of us there can 
be certitude with regard to God. Thus the senses, which cannot grasp their 
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object except under a certain aspect, suppositis supponendis, do not deceive; 
they reproduce faithfully what they perceive. Ratiocination, then, though in 
itself an imperfection because it betrays the limitations of man, still can and 
often does result in a true and certain conclusion. And finally, that the in- 
tellect can and does make true judgments, that it can and does often have 
certainty, is admitted by most, if not all men. It is therefore 2 priori possible 
to possess a certain natural knowledge of God.®% 

What is the stand of the Bible regarding the certainty of this knowledge? 
If we examine the pertinent biblical passages, especially Wis. 13, 1-9 and 
Rom. 1, 18-23, we shall find this certainty brought out implicitly. Both 
explicitly declare that those Gentiles who do not have the natural knowledge 
of God are inexcusable and have often been meted out adequate punishment 
by God. It stands to reason that the sacred authors could not find these 
Gentiles without excuse, unless the latter could with no extreme difficulty 
arrive at a certain knowledge of God. Moreover God does not, cannot punish 
those who cannot perform that which He demands; ad impossibile nemo tene- 
tur. A certain obligation, we are convinced, necessarily presupposes certain 
knowledge of that to which one is bound. 

6. From what we have said above, in particular concerning the certainty 
and obligation of the natural knowledge of God, it is evident that the ac- 
quisition of this knowledge is relatively easy. In those passages in which the 
knowability of God is taught directly, the sacred authors assume in every 
instance that a mere glance, as it were, at the products of God's hand is 
sufficient to abstract thence a correct notion of the Creator. This relative ease 
in acquiring knowledge of God is explicitly stated by the author of Wisdom 
(13, 9) when he insists it is much easier for men to perceive their Maker 
than to understand, as they boast, the properties of nature or the created world. 


What Can Be Known of God 


It is of course impossible for man to come to know God completely or 
perfectly, whether he utilize natural or supernatural sources. This is evident, 
as regards the natural discernment of God, from the above exposé of the 
process whereby man obtains this knowledge. Scripture, too, teaches it very 
often, stressing the inaccessibility of God, instructing its readers in divine 
mysteries which cannot be known, but which must be believed. Thus Sophar 
(Job 11, 7) asks his friend Job: ‘‘Forsitan vestigia Dei comprehendes, et 
usque ad perfectum Omnipotentem reperies?” Nevertheless there must be 
something in the divinity of which our unaided mind can be cognizant; else 
we could not at all maintain that we can or do know God naturally. We 
cannot affirm we possess a true knowledge of God unless we can perceive 
the terminus of our cognition to be God. In other words, in order to know 
God, we must arrive at some characteristics or attributes of God, at qualities 
which pertain to God and to God alone. We shall therefore list here those 
properties of God which in our opinion the Bible explicitly or implicitly 
teaches we can learn from natural revelation. 


65. Pohle-Preuss, op. cit., 77ff.; Minges, op. cit., 7f. 
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1. In the first place we should place the divine attribute of being or 
existence. It is true that in itself being may be predicated of all things and 
connotes nothing characteristically divine. There is, however, a particular 
implication in the book of Wisdom regarding this being of God. The 
hagiographer refers to God as to Him that is— 6 dv. The quality of 
being or existence thus pertains to God xat’ gEoyyv, in a very special 
manner. The sacred author, it is certain, wished to characterize God by this 
epithet; hence existence in God must be totally different from existence in 
creatures. In the latter existence is imperfect and owes itself to an outside 
cause; it cannot create itself; it is ens ab alio. In God, however, of whom 
existence is predicated simply, this existence must be complete, perfect, pure, 
depending on no outside cause. Hence God must possess being or exist- 
ence 4 sé. 

2. It stands to reason that there can be no true God unless He is one and 
only one. This oneness of God is borne out adequately by all passages which 
deal with the knowableness of God. True, the Bible does not expressly assert 
that we may know from natural revelation that God is one. But it does teach 
that God, who is always assumed as being one, can be known naturally. In 
fact, all pertinent passages studied presuppose this oneness, since the sacred 
writers speak of God in the singular. Moreover, in his discourse to the 
Athenians (Acts 17, 26) Paul probably concludes from the unity of the 
human race to the unity of God; since he is addressing Gentiles, we may 
say that he implied natural observation to be sufficient for deducing this 
truth. We may then with certainty hold it to be at least the implicit teaching 
of the Bible that the oneness of God can be perceived from natural revelation. 

3. From natural sources we can learn also a divine operation, the creation 
of the world,’ and the corresponding divine attribute, omnipotence.6* With 
respect to the former, this may be the doctrine of Job 12, 9, where the voices 
of nature teach that the hand of Yahweh fashioned the world (only a prob- 
able interpretation). But it is certainly the teaching of Wis. 13, 1, where 
from a study of the works of creation man should learn that God is the 
craftsman to whom they are due, and of 2 Mach. 7, 28, where a mere glance 
at the creation should teach one that God is the Creator of all. In his dis- 
course in Lystra and Athens Paul expressly names God Creator of all. Since 
in both passages the knowability of God from natural sources is brought out, 
we may with some degree of probability hold that Paul implies God’s creation 
of all things may also be learned from natural revelation. 

That an investigation of natural sources should lead us to the omnipo- 
tence of God is the doctrine of Wisdom (13, 4) and St. Paul (Rom. 1, 20). 
Paul, it is true, merely states that from created things man may deduce the 
eternal power of God. But Wisdom more expressly indicates that the power 


66. The title bo on, however, may have derived merely from divine revelation; in 
which case our remarks on the existence of God would no longer be valid, since 
our source of information is not natural revelation. There is the possibility, though, 
that in the mind of the hagiographer this information could also be obtained from 
natural revelation. This opinion becomes all the more plausible, when we consider 
that the sacred writer in that passage was concerned with Gentiles, who had to rely 
exclusively on natural revelation. 

67. Ceuppens, op. cit., 17. 

68. Ceuppens, /oc. cit., Corluy, op. cit., 94. 
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of the Creator surpasses by far that of created things. In effect the sacred 
author is saying that God is all-powerful. 

4. Another attribute of God which we can recognize naturally is, accord- 
ing to Wis. 13, 3, beauty.6? Wisdom, which attributes this quality to the 
divinity, argues from the existence of beauty in the works of creation to the 
existence in the Creator Himself of the same quality, but to a far greater 
degree. One might question the place of beauty among the strictly divine 
attributes. However, since God created the beauty of the world, we are most 
probably to understand thereby some quality or attribute in God producing 
this admirable beauty in creation. In other words, the sacred author refers 
to the supernatural wisdom of the Creator, who planned and produced the 
harmonious and consequently beautiful world in which we live. 

5. The Bible teaches that we may derive also the eternity of God from 
natural revelation.?° This attribute may be deduced from the name 6 div, 
which Wisdom (13, 1) ascribes to the Divine Craftsman. God could not 
be called the existing one, if there were a limit to that existence. Else, in a 
sense His existence would then differ little from that of creatures, which have 
a beginning and end. What Wisdom implies, St. Paul teaches expressly in 
his letter to the Romans (1, 20), where he states that we may know naturally 
the eternal power and divinity of God. True, in that verse, eternity would 
be ascribed to divine attributes; however, it would then pertain to God, who 
possesses these qualities. 

6. Natural knowledge of the incomprehensibility of God flows from a care- 
ful consideration of the texts discussed. Both Wisdom (13, 2) and Paul (Rom. 
1, 23) speak expressly of the errors of the Gentiles regarding the nature of 
the divinity, errors which must be due to something in the divine nature 
that impedes a perfect knowledge of God. This obstacle is the utter in- 
comprehensibility of God, which is very frequently declared explicitly in the 
Bible. Such passages for the most part, if not unanimously, treat of the 
knowledge of God drawn from direct divine revelation, and would therefore 
show all the more clearly the incomprehensibility of God with regard to the 
unaided human intellect. In our opinion, though, the text which most ex- 
pressly teaches the incomprehensibility of God with relation to the natural 
order is the passage from Paul’s Epistle to the Romans dealing with the 
possibility of a natural knowledge of God. There (1, 19) Paul declares that 
God has made manifest to the Gentiles 16 yvwotov tot Ocov. Whether or 
not we consider the genitive as partitive, there is certainly a partitive idea 
at least implied by it. Paul does not say that God has made Himself com- 
pletely manifest to the Gentiles; with nicety of language he affirms that God 
has manifested to them what is known or can be known of Himself. Thereby 
Paul places a definite limit on the natural knowledge or knowableness of God, 
precisely because He is incomprehensible. 

7. The providence of God is likewise knowable from natural revelation. 
This is the doctrine of St. Paul in his discourse to the inhabitants of Lystra 
(Acts 14, 17) and perhaps in his discourse on the Areopagus (Acts 17, 26). 
He announces it to be the providence of God evinced in the creation that 


69. Corluy, op. cit., 94f. 
70. Ceuppens, Joc. cit., Corluy, op. cit., 94. 
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leads or should lead man to the knowledge of God. Providence is a testi- 
mony of Himself given by God to all men, despite His having permitted the 
greater portion of them to fall into evil ways and false doctrines. In Paul’s 
mind the providence of God, governing and directing the destinies and 
fortunes of all men, was sufficiently manifest to all, so that they could there- 
from turn to the one true God and know Him with certainty. 


8. In his Epistle to the Romans (2, 12-17) Paul appeals to the unwritten 
law engraved on the hearts of all men, expressly on the hearts of the Gen- 
tiles. This law they were able to observe and hence recognize naturally, with- 
out the aid of divine revelation. The existence of this moral law postulates 
the existence also of a Supreme Lawgiver.7! Man himself cannot be this 
legislator; otherwise the struggle which Paul describes regarding the moral- 
ity of certain acts would never occur, since the legislator must of necessity 
be presumed to know his own mind. Only one other lawgiver can be desig- 
nated, and that is Almighty God. Paul’s meaning is certainly this; for in the 
closing verse he speaks of the judgment which God will pass in accordance 
with the norm of this moral law. There is no question of God’s competence ; 
He is fully qualified, because it is He who is the author of the moral or 
natural law. Thus, according to Paul’s mind, we can learn from natural revela- 
tion that God is the author and norm of morality. 

9. Finally, Paul declares (Rom. 1, 20) that from natural sources we can 
ascend to a knowledge of the divinity of God. With that all-inclusive term, 
embracing as it does the nature and attributes of God, Paul exhausts all the 
divine attributes which may be known naturally by man. It is not our in- 
tention to state that in the Apostle’s mind man actually comes to so full a 
knowledge of God by his own unaided reason. Although Paul speaks of the 
knowledge of the divinity of God as actual (conspiciuntur), his meaning is 
merely that in a vague way man is aware of God’s complete exaltation above 
nature. Of course, to obtain a more thorough knowledge of His tran- 
scendence, it would be necessary to know all those attributes of God which 
manifest themselves in the natural order — namely, His simplicity, immu- 
tability, ubiquity, omniscience, etc. As a matter of fact, God revealed Himself 
sufficiently in nature, so that man can learn whatever nature teaches concern- 
ing God. Thus, we may conclude legitimately that it is the doctrine of St. 
Paul that man can discover those divine attributes from natural revelation. 
If man actually did not arrive at such a knowledge of God, this was not due 
to the impossibility of obtaining it, but either to lack of intelligence or to 
moral culpability in the searcher. In any event, even to the less intelligent 
a simple notion of the transcendent God has always been available from 
His works. 


Conclusion 


The Vatican Council, during its third session (April 24, 1870), formu- 
lated the following canon concerning the knowability of God: “Si quis dixe- 
rit, Deum unum et verum, creatorem et Dominum nostrum, per ea, quae 
facta sunt, naturali rationis humanae lumine, certo cognosci non posse: ana- 


71. Pohle-Preuss, op. cit., 18ff. 
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thema sit.”7? We know that the Fathers of the Council expressly invoked 
Rom. 1, 20; but it is not to be doubted that they had in mind all pertinent 
passages of Sacred Scripture. From our study of those passages we should 
judge that the Vatican Council exercised admirable restraint. If it had 
wished to declare all that Holy Writ has revealed on the subject, in our 
opinion the canon would have read somewhat as follows: Si quis dixerit, 
Deum unum et verum, creatorem et Dominum nostrum, perfecte existentem 
et summe sapientem, omnipotentem et aeternum, incomprehensibilem, pro- 
videntem, supremum legislatorem, et divinum, pet ea quae facta sunt, naturali 
rationis humanae lumine certo cognosci non posse aut non debere: ana- 
thema sit. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. DOMINIC UNGER, O. F. M. CAP.: —In showing that according to Sacred 
Scripture the unaided mind of man can cognize God as the intelligent Author and 
Provider of creatures and the supreme Legislator, Father Antonine has implicitly 
proven that the unaided mind of man can come to the knowledge of God as a personal 
Being. There were, and are, many philosophers who deny that man can prove by the 
light of reason that God is a personal Being.! In view of that widespread error it 
might be well to call attention to the fact that Scripture assures us that man’s unaided 
intellect can arrive at the knowledge of a personal God. 

The author of the Book of Wisdom (ch. 13, 1-9) speaks of the God whom the 
idolaters should have known, as He who is, as the Artificer of the good works, as 
He who rules the material things they worship, as the first Author of these things, as 
by all this the author implies that that God is an intelligent Being who is distinct 
from the world of things He has made and rules. But such a God is a personal God. 
The idolaters are, moreover, unpardonable; they should have known and worshipped 
this one true God. But only a personal God can impose the obligation of worship,? 
and consequently possess the right of being worshipped. 

In the Epistle to the Romans (1, 19-21) St. Paul insists that the Gentiles should 
have glorified God and given thanks to Him. God had manifested Himself to man 
in creation as the Author of the world and as the final End, to whom man owes 
glory and thanks. But this duty of worshipping God implies the knowledge of God 
as a personal Being, distinct from the world. The same line of thought is had in 
St. Paul’s sermon narrated in Acts 14, 14ff. 

The God, therefore, whom man can cognize by reason alone is a personal God, 
quite complete in Himself, above and distinct from, and independent of, the world 
of created beings. 


72. Denzinger-Umberg, Enchiridion Symbolorum20, (Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1932), 
498f., par. 1806. 





1. oe - J. Brosnan, S. J., God and Reason (Fordham University Press, New York, 1924), 
. 105 ff. 
~ Idem, God Infinite and Reason (America Press, New York, 1928), pp. 185 ff. 
J. Donat, S. J., Theodicea (Rauch, Oeniponte, 1923), pp. 131 ff. a z 
2. Cf. H. Lennerz, S. J., De Deo Uno, ad usum auditorum (Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, 
1931), p. 35. 
3. Ibid., p. 33. 





THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD ATTAINABLE BY HUMAN 
REASON, ACCORDING TO THE VATICAN COUNCIL* 


Fr. AMBROSE RYAN, O. F. M. 


Let us begin by quoting the texts from the Dogmatic Constitution on 
Faith that make up the core of this study. They are, first, the words of the 
Dogmatic Constitution itself, which reads: 


The same Holy Mother Church holds and teaches that God, the beginning and 
end of all things, may be known with certainty by the natural light of human 
reason, by means of created things, “for the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made” (Rom. 1, 20)....1 


the corresponding Canon we read: 


If anyone shall say that the One True God, our Creator and Lord, cannot be 
known with certainty by the natural light of human reason through created things: 
let him be anathema.? 


It can be immediately seen that the Dogmatic Constitution on Faith out- 
lined the work performed by unaided human reason in coming to a knowl- 
edge of God. It made it a matter of faith that human reason has the power 
to raise itself, by its own natural light, to a knowledge of God that is certain. 


*The main sources for this study are as follows: 

For the text of the Comnstitutieo Dogmatica de Fide Catholica, confer Collectio La- 
censis Conciliorum Recentiorum (7 vols., Friburgi: Herder, 1870-1890), VII: Acta 
et Decreta Sacrosancti Concilii Vaticani, cum permultis aliis documentis ad Concilium 
eiusque historiam spectantibus, Cols. 250ss. Also Denzinger-Bannwart-Umberg, Enchi- 
ridion Symbolorum, etc. 

For a good English translation of the Dogmatic Constitution, confer Cuthbert 
Butler, The Vatican Council (2 vols., London-New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1930), 2, Appendix pp. 249-275. Butler also gives a short resumé of the doctrine con- 
tained in the Dogmatic Constitution on Faith. 

Theodore Granderath, S.J., compiler of the 76th vol. of the Collectio Lacensis 
(cfr. supra) has also written a ‘useful work containing both the text and a commentary 
of the Dogmatic Constitution on Faith: Constitutiones Dogmaticae Sacrosancti Oecu- 
menici Concilii Vaticani (Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder, 1892). 

The work of J.M.A. Vacant, Etudes théologiques sur les Constitutions du Concile 
du Vatican d’aprés les Actes du Concile (2 Vols., Paris-Lyon, Delhomme et Briguet, 
1895), contains much of the source material also, and is an altogether unique theologi- 
cal study of all the points raised in the discussions of the Council. 

R. Garrigou-Lagrange, Dieu, son existence et sa nature, 2 ed., Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne, 1914, is also useful for consultation. This has been translated into English 
from the 5th French ed., by Dom Bede Ross, O.S.B. (Herder: St. Louis). 





“Eadem sancta mater Ecclesia tenet et docet, Deum, rerum omnium principium 
et finem, naturali humanae rationis lumine e rebus creatis certo. cognosci posse; ‘in- 
visibilia enim ipsius, a creatura mundi, per ea quae facta sunt, intellecta, conspici- 
untur’’”’ (Rom. 1, 20);... Coll. Lac., VII, Constit, ‘de Fide,” Sessio 3, caput 2, No. 1, 
col. 250. English translation from Cuthbert Butler, of. cit., p. 255. We have changed 
“may be certainly known” to “may be known with certainty,” which reads better. 

“Si quis dixerit, Deum unum et Verum, Creatorem et Dominum nostrum, per 
ea, quae facta sunt, naturali rationis humanae lumine certo cognosci non posse: ana- 
thema sit.” Constit. “de Fide,” Sess. 3, ch. 2, Canon 1— Coll. Lac., VII, col. 255; 
cfr. Butler, op. cit., 2, p. 269; note that the same change in Butler’s translation has 
been made here also. 
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In setting down this solemn truth certain other words were included in the 
statement of the Council that do not enter into this central definition. Hence 
we must be careful to find out just what the Fathers of the Council meant 
to define as the essential task of human reason. 

As in most other general ecclesiastical assemblies of this kind, the Church 
dignitaries had it in mind to condemn certain well-defined errors by a clear 
statement of Catholic doctrine, while at the same time tolerating other looser 
opinions that were not proved to be absolutely incorrect. Hence the terms 


used by the Council have a very precise meaning and are designed to oppose 
certain false opinions. 


We may conveniently group the points made by the Dogmatic Constitu- 
tion under four headings: 


1. The Council determines the object concerning which knowledge 
can be had by reason, namely, ‘God, the beginning and end of all things,” 
the “One True God, our Creator and Lord.” 

2. This knowledge of God is declared to be possible of attainment 
by human reason “through its natural light.” 

3. Human reason can reach this knowledge “by the medium of cre- 
ated things,” or, in the words of St. Paul, ‘‘...by things that are made” 
(Rom. 1, 20). 

4. It is asserted that in this way man can reach a knowledge of God 
with certitude.3 


1. GoD, THE OBJECT OF NATURAL HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 
ACCORDING TO THE VATICAN COUNCIL 


Chapter 2 of the Dogmatic Constitution formally indicates, in its general 
traits, the notion of God that man can acquire by the natural light of his 
reason. Two statements are made, one in the chapter, the other in the corre- 
sponding Canon. The chapter says that “God, the beginning and end of all 
things” can be known by the natural light of reason; the Canon says that 
this “One True God, our Creator and Lord” can be known in this way. 

The notion of God outlined in the chapter includes two ideas, namely, 
that God can be known as the beginning and as the end of all things. In 
saying that God is the beginning and end of all things, the Deputation on 
Faith* explicitly stated that man can not only know God as such by the natural 
light of his reason, but that he can also understand what are his principal 
moral obligations toward God. However, in terming God “Creator,” the 
Deputation on Faith was careful to affirm that it had no intention of pro- 
posing for definition that creation ex nibilo could be demonstrated by human 
reason,’ but was merely retaining a Scriptural term to indicate the notion of 


3. Concerning this division, see J. M. A. Vacant’s Etudes théologiques sur les 
Constitutions du Concile du Vatican, 1, pp. 287-288; also Garrigou-Lagrange, 07. cit., 
pp. 19-35. 

4. I.e., the group of 24 bishops to which were attached theological advisers who 
had the responsibility of drawing up and correcting for the general assemblies the 
various schemata put before the Council. 

5. “Etsi in canone legatur vocabulum ‘Creator’ non ideo definitur, creationem pro- 
prie dictam ratione demonstrari posse; sed retinetur vocabulum, quo Scriptura (Sap. 
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the true God given by the Scriptures. It appears, then, that the descriptions 
of God as “One True God” and “our Creator and Lord,” all of which terms 
are found in Sacred Scripture’ were simply used in the Canon attached to 
Chapter 2 to describe the true God, who is the beginning and end of all 
things. Hence, the purpose of the statements in this chapter and its corre- 
sponding Canon is seen to be the assertion of the fact that human reason can, 
by its own light, establish an essentially correct notion of the true God, which 
notion is predicated about a real being. It is obvious that in so doing the 
human mind acknowledges the existence of God. 

Now if we look back to Chapter 1 of the Dogmatic Constitution on 


Faith, we find therein a very accurate description of the Godhead. It reads 
as follows: 


The Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church believes and confesses that there 
is one true and living God, Creator and Lord of heaven and earth, Almighty, 
Eternal, Immense, Incomprehensible, Infinite in intellect, in will, and in all per- 
fection; who, as being one, sole, absolutely simple, and immutable spiritual sub- 
stance, is to be declared as really and essentially distinct from the world.... 


Then follows a statement of the act of creation and of its sequel, namely, 
the providence of God.? When, therefore, the Constitution says in Chapter 2 
that human reason can, by its natural light, come to know the true God, it is 
obvious that it means the God who is pictured in Chapter 1 (just cited). 
This God who is described as the “One true and living God, Creator and 
Lord of heaven and earth, ...” is the same God who is “the beginning and 
end of all things.” 

However, since the definition of the Council was primarily directed to- 
ward establishing the powers of human reason to get to know God (i. e., that 
there is a God in the proper sense of the term ‘“‘God’’), we cannot say that, 
according to the Council, a// the attributes of God enumerated in the first 
chapter of the Dogmatic Constitution fall within the power of natural reason. 
The purpose of this first chapter of the Constitution was merely to sum up 
the attributes of God as they are contained in Catholic doctrine, without con- 
necting them explicitly with the powers of human reason. 


2. HUMAN REASON CAN ATTAIN THIS KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE TRUE Gop “By ITs NATURAL LIGHT” 


This means that human reason has the power to obtain a knowledge of 
the true God. This knowledge is derived from things by reason in its own 
natural light. Hence there is no question here of a belief which rests on 


13:5) hanc veritatem revelans utitur, nihil ad eius sensum determinandum adiecto. 
Ratio in priori schemate dogmatico emendando a patribus deputatis servata,’ 11, caput 
11, No. 1— Coll. Lac. VII, col. 79. We have this clear statement from the Deputa- 
tion on Faith also: Definitum igitur est, Deum unum et verum, Creatorem et Domi- 
num nostrum, rerum omnium principium et finem, naturali nostrae rationis lumine 
certo cognosci posse; non autem definitum est, naturaliter certo cognosci posse, eum 
tes creatione proprie dicta, i.e., ex nihilo seu non praeiacente materia produxisse. 

6. Wisdom 13, 5-9. 

7. Constit. “de Fide,” Sess. 3, ch. 1 — Coll. Lac., VII, col. 250; Butler’s translation 
ad loc. cit. 
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God’s testimony (Fideism), or on the testimony of tradition (Traditional- 
ism). The words used by the Vatican Council in defining the issue exclude 
these two errors, as well as the error of Immanuel Kant, which will be 
discussed later. 

Fideism had for its chief exponent the Abbé Bautain (1796-1867). The 
essential point of his error, called by Msgr. Gasser at the Council “a cruder 
form of Traditionalism,’’® is that it makes all religious and moral certitude 
to repose on the authority of a divine revelation. Bautain was condemned 
by the Bishop of Strassbourg in 1834, along with six answers to six questions 
put to him. The Pope approved of the Bishop’s action in the same year. In 
1835 Bautain corrected his answers, and again in 1840 he gave his name 
to these propositions that had been slightly altered and sent back to him 
from Rome.? 

The Vatican Council had Bautain’s errors definitely in mind at this point 
of its definition, a fact which becomes indubitable when we recall that Bau- 
tain was asked to sign the following proposition in 1840: 


Although reason has been made weak and has been darkened by original sin, 
nevertheless, there has remained in it sufficient light and power to lead us with 
certitude to know the existence of God... .10 


Supernatural light from above was not necessary for that. 

Traditionalism consists in this, that a tradition issuing from a primitive 
supernatural revelation is considered to be absolutely necessary to manifest 
to the human mind the religious truths of the natural order, especially the 
existence and attributes of God, and the principles of natural morality. With- 
out the light of tradition, human reason is held to be powerless. 

Against this error the Council placed the words “natural light” and ‘‘po- 
tency” (posse) in its definition, saying that “human reason in its natural light 
has the power to know God with certainty, through created things.”!! Dis- 
cussion in the Council made it clear that those were condemned by these 
words who asserted that man, in the possession of all his reasoning faculties, 
could not come to a knowledge of God with certainty without 4 positive tra- 
dition about God.'2 

The question of necessary institutions to train man’s mind to reason — 
from infancy to maturity — was not taken into consideration by the Council. 
The definition of the Council was concerned with the power of human 
reason, not with the circumstances of education which develop that power. 


Kantianism runs contrary to the teaching of the Vatican Council on this 
point. Kant denies that there can be any valid speculative proof for the 


8. Relatio de Emendationibus capitis secundi, etc., Emend. 3a—Coll. Lac., VIl, 
coll. 130-131. 

9. Cf. Acta Sanctae Sedis, 3 (1867) p. 224 (for some of these propositions) ; also 
Denzinger-Umberg, Enchiridion Symbolorum, ed. 21-23, Nos. 1622-1627, and foot- 
notes on pp. 451-452. For history of Bautain and Fideism, cfr. Vacant, Etudes théolo- 
giques, etc., 1, pp. 139-141. 

10. “Quamvis debilis et obscura reddita sit ratio per peccatum originale, remansit 
tamen in ea sat claritatis et virtutis, ut ducat nos cum certitudine ad cognoscendum 
existentiam Dei....” Denzinger-Umberg, op. cit., No. 1627. 

11. Constit. “de Fide,” Sess. 3, ch. 2, No. 1 — Coll. Lac., VII, col. 250. 

12. Ratio in priori schemate dogmatico emendando a patribus deputatis servata, 11, 
cap. 11— Coll. Lac., VII, col. 79. 
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existence of God.13 He maintains that only the practical reason, under certain 
circumstances, has the right to believe in God. 

We have to be careful also not to confuse the “natural light of human 
reason” with conscience, the religious sense or religious experience of which 
the Modernists speak. In all these cases God is held to transcend, more or 
less, human cognition, so that He can be no more than felt in some dim and 
vague way by the religious spirit of man. There is nothing vague or indefinite 
about the “‘natural light of human reason” as it is understood by the Vatican 
Council. 


3. KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUE GOD THROUGH THE 
““MEDIUM OF CREATED THINGS” 


Knowledge of the true God is had by the natural light of human reason 
“through the medium of created things.”” Immediately following these words, 
the Constitution quotes the text of St. Paul: “...for the invisible things of 
Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made” (Rom. 1, 20).!4 

The corresponding Canon uses the words: “through things that are 
made,” which words were later incorporated into the oath against Modernism 
with the explanation: ‘That is, through the visible works of creation, as 
cause through its effects.”’15 

Kantianism: By implication Kantianism is at least in some degree re- 
buked by this statement of the Council, because Kant allows the existence of 
God to be postulated solely from the practical exigencies of man’s moral life, 
disallowing validity to any other kind of proof. 

It must be carefully borne in mind, however, that the Council did not 
condemn Innatism, which is associated with the name of René Descartes, 
nor did it condemn St. Anselm’s famous argument. 

Innatism: This theory is built around the assumption that the human 
mind has an innate idea of God which is brought to consciousness and ren- 
dered distinct through the perception of created things as the occasion, not 
the cause, of our knowledge. In a certain sense, therefore, this theory allows 
that the human mind comes to know God through created things. Descartes, 
who defended this theory, did not reject the proof from contingency and by 
causality. He put most reliance on two proofs, one drawn from the idea of 
the infinite and of the necessity for a cause accommodated to this idea, and 
the other, the so-called ontological argument.! Neither was pronounced 
upon by the Vatican Council.17 


13. Cf. Kritik der reinen Vernunft—the seven sections of the Chapter entitled: 
“The Ideal of Pure Reason.” 

14. Constit. “de Fide,” Sess. 3, ch. 2, No. 1 — Coll. Lac., VII, col. 250. 

15. Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 11 (1910), p. 669ff. 

16. Cf. R. Descartes, Meditations on the First Philosophy, translated by John 
Veitch in A Discourse on Method by René Descartes, Everyman’s Library, No. 570 
(1st issue 1912; reprinted 1916, New York: E. P. Dutton and Co.), p. 97ff. 

17. Cf. Relatio de emend. capitis secundi Constit. Dogm. “de Fide Catholica,” 
Relatio Vincentii Gasser, emend. 7a— Coll. Lac., VII, col. 132. That there was a 
strong inclination for Descartes in French theological and philosophical circles in the 
nineteenth century is well known. We might quote J. M. A. Vacant’s doctoral thesis, 
De Nestra Naturali Cognitione Dei (Nanceii: Vagner, 1879), in support of this. 
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The ‘Ratio Anselmi’: St. Anselm’s name is linked with the proof for 
the existence of God which has unfortunately come to be known as the 
Ontological Argument. St. Anselm argued in this way: 


If that, than which nothing greater can be conceived, exists in the under- 
standing alone, the very being, than which nothing greater can be conceived, is 
one than which a greater can be conceived. But obviously this is impossible. Hence, 
there is no doubt that there exists a being, than which nothing greater can be 
conceived, and it exists both in the understanding and in reality.18 


This argument has become famous among philosophers. Some have defended 
his position. More commonly, however, it has been rejected. The Vatican 
Council explicitly excepted it from any suspicion of condemnation. Relating 
for the Deputation on Faith, Msgr. Gasser said: 


Who amongst us, in fact, in confirming what we propose with this vote, has 
the least thought of condemning the famous ontological argument of St. Anselm, 
whatever may be his opinion of this argument.!9 


Ontologism: Actually the Vatican Council made no pronouncement on 
this controverted opinion. It was shelved because of the necessity of in- 
stituting a prolonged discussion in a general council before making any defi- 
nitive statement.20 However, by defining that God can be known with cer- 
tainty by the natural light of reason through created things, the Council 
made the Ontologism of Ubaghs and the Belgium School untenable. Their 
doctrine was that human reason is able to know God with certainty only 
through an immediate intuition of God —i.e., reason cannot get to know 
God by means of created things unless this intuition is present.2! To avoid 
condemnation on this score, some ontologists asserted that an intuition of 
God is natural to man. Other pronouncements of the Holy See, however, 
condemn their opinions effectively: first, in 1861, before the Council of the 
Vatican; secondly, in 1887, during the pontificate of Pope Leo XIII.?? 


18. “Si ergo id, quo maius cogitari non potest, est in solo intellectu, idipsum, quo 
maius cogitari non potest, est quo maius cogitari potest; sed certe hoc esse non potest. 
Existit ergo procul dubio aliquid, quo maius cogitari non valet, et in intellectu et in 
re.” Proslogion, MPL 158, col. 228; translation taken from Philosophical Classics 
(Religion of Science Library, No. 54), La Salle, Illinois: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1939, ch. 2, p. 8. 

19. Cf. Relatio de emend. capitis secundi, etc., emend. 7a— Coll. Lac., VII, col. 
132. 

20. ““Demum canon ultimus subemendatione 62a positus est. Iste canon contra 
Ontologistas est: Si quis dixerit, Deum per immediatam visionem, seu intuitum in hac 
vita naturalibus viribus percipi posse, aut in illo omnia directe videri et contemplari, 
anathema sit. Etiam hac emendatio non approbanda censetur a Deputatione fidei, et 
quidem ideo, quia doctrina ista ex heri dictis conciliariter non fuit pertractata; et cum 
sit tanti momenti, in quo verum a falso forsan latum crinem distat, ideo certe res ista 
serio et conciliariter esset ponderanda: et ex hoc defectu formali solummodo Deputatio 
de fide censet, istum canonem non esse approbandum. Relatio de emend. capitis se- 
cundi,” etc.; Relatio Vinc. Gasser, emend. 62a.— Coll. Lac., VII, col. 153. 

21. Cf. A. Fonck, “Ontologisme,” Dict. de Théol. Cath., series 1, coll. 1037-1038; 
M. de Wulf, “Ubaghs, Casimir,” Catholic Encyclopedia, XV, p. 114. 

22. Cf. Acta Sanctae Sedis, 111 (1861), pp. 204-205; XX (1887), pp. 397-410. 
At the Council of the Vatican, Cardinal Pecci (future Leo XIII) and Cardinal Sforza 
sent in a petition for the condemnation of Ontologism. Cf. Postulatum contra Onto- 
logismum — Coll. Lac., VII, coll. 849-853. 
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4. HUMAN REASON, BY MEANS OF CREATED THINGS, 
CoMES TO KNOW GOD WITH CERTAINTY 


Human reason in its natural light, by means of created things, comes “‘to 
know God with certainty.” The Council deliberately used the word “know” 
instead of “prove’’ or “demonstrate.” The Oath against Modernism uses 
“demonstrate” in its profession of faith: 


I profess that God, the beginning and end of all things, can be known with 
certainty, and even demonstrated, by the natural light of reason through things 
that are made (Rom. 1, 20), that is, through the visible works of creation, as a 
cause through its effects.23 


Within the Council, however, it had already been declared that for all prac- 
tical purposes the two expressions: “know with certainty” and “demonstrate” 
mean the same thing.24 “Demonstrate” is, of course, taken in the modern 
sense, and denotes a process of reasoning resulting in certain knowledge. 
“Knowledge with certainty,” used in the Canon of the Council, designates 
a certitude that belongs to reason and is mediately obtained through created 
things. The observation made by the Relator in the Council was no more, 
then, than a statement of the obvious. 

The only obscure point about the teaching of the Vatican Council at this 
point concerns the “‘certitude” in question. Certain systems of thought have 
held that the existence of God cannot be known with certitude by reason. 
Msgr. Gasser, relating for the Deputation on Faith, spoke of this opinion of 
“the Encyclopedists of France and first adherents of the critical philosophy of 
Germany; this widespread sentiment is that the existence of God cannot be 
proved with certitude and that the arguments always so highly esteemed in 
the past are not completely beyond question.”25 It was for these reasons, 
according to Msgr. Gasser, that the Deputation on Faith considered it neces- 
sary to define that God can be known with certitude in the light of human 
reason, by means of created things. 

The critical philosophy referred to is, before all else, Kantianism, which 
deprives speculative proofs for the existence of God of all value and allows 
no objective certainty concerning God to the human mind. The Encyclope- 
dists, considered in general, are identified with Rationalism which, at basis, 
can be characterized by its skeptical tendencies. Hence these two sources of. 
error are explicitly mentioned in connection with the certitude of our knowl- 
edge of God.?6 

The Traditionalists must be included here also as adversaries of the defi- 
nition of the Council, because they allow no more to human reason than a 
degree of probability in establishing the existence and nature of God. 


23. Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 2 (1910), p. 669. 

24. The seventh amendment proposed for the Schema reads as follows: “Quamvis 
aliquatenus certo cognoscere et demonstrare sit unum idemque, tamen phrasim mitiorem 
Deputatio de Fide sibi eligendam censuit et non istam duriorem.” (Relatio de emend. 
capitis secundi, etc., Relatio Vinc. Gasser, emend. 7a.) — Coll. Lac., VII, col. 132. 

25. Relatio de emend. capitis secundi, etc., Relatio Vinc. Gasser, emend. 3a. — Coll. 
Lac., VII, coll. 128-131, especially col. 130. 

26. Ibid. 
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Six amendments proposed that the words “with certainty” (certo) should 
be omitted from the Constitution entirely.27 Their obvious purpose was to 
tone down the condemnation aimed at Traditionalism. The proposed amend- 
ments were not accepted. When, however, the final vote for the entire Con- 
stitution was called for, a new list of “reservations” (placet iuxta modum) 
was handed in to the Deputation on Faith. All of them asked for the sup- 
pression of the words “with certainty” (certo). They based their opposition 
on the assumption that it was one thing to teach that human reason was able, 
through created things, to come to a knowledge of the existence (and certain 
attributes) of God in line with the text of St. Paul: “the invisible things 
(perfections) of God are seen by the intelligence of men, by means of things 
that are made,” and that it was something quite different to say that reason 
could know God with certitude as the beginning and end of all things. 
Nobody, not even Aristotle, Plato, or Cicero, had been able to reach a cer- 
titude of this kind in their knowledge of God as beginning and end of all 
creation. Therefore, it seemed better that the Council should not declare 
solemnly that human reason can with certainty (certo) come to know God 
as such by its natural powers.?8 

However, in the name of the Deputation on Faith, Msgr. Gasser carefully 
pointed out that the doctrine of the Constitution referred to men in general 
only, and made no mention of the prowess of individual intellects to demon- 
strate that God is the beginning and end of all things He explained that 
the teaching in question says no more than this, namely, that human reason 
as such has the power, not only passive but active, to know God with cer- 
titude through its natural light. Elucidated in this way, the doctrine was 
accepted by the Fathers of the Council as it stood.?9 


Summary 


1. The theme of the teaching of the council is this, namely, that man 
is able to come to a natural knowledge of God in the sense that this knowl- 
edge proceeds from the natural power of human reason Now the Vatican 
Council defines that a knowledge of God can be attained by human reason 
through a process of reasoning. Created things, in which God manifests 
Himself as in a mirror to the mind of man, are the media whereby this 
reasoning process is made possible. There is nothing blind or instinctive 
(religious “sense,” “conscience,” or experience), no simple submission to 
authority (Fideism, Traditionalism) involved in the process. It comes from 
the natural power of human reason. It puts man in possession of a real and 
true certitude in regard to the existence of God, and to some extent in regard 
to the nature of God. 

2. As for the God who is apprehended by human reason through created 
things, He can be known to be the beginning and end of all things. The 
believer, in virtue of this truth, “God exists,” will also be able to reject 


27. Cf. Emendationes propositae, nn. 3, 4, 5, 51, 52, 53.— Coll. Lac., VII, coll. 
120, 121, 125. 

28. Cf. Emendationes ad Constitutionem Dogmaticam de Fide Dogmatica, nn. 51, 
52, 52%, 53, 98.— Coll. Lac., VIL, coll. 224-225, 228-229. 

29. Cf. Relatio de Exceptionibus in Constitutionem Dogmaticam de Fide Catholica 
— Coll. Lac., VII, coll. 236-238, 243. 
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certain erroneous notions of God as being irreconcilable with this definition 
(These erroneous notions are listed in the Canons attached to Chapter 1). 


3. Errors directly combated by the definition of the Council that “reason 
has the power to know God with certainty” are those of Traditionalism and 
Fideism, and those of the Encyclopedists and critical philosophers of Germany. 

4. Certain other opinions, as for example the “Ratio Anselmi” (or the 
Ontological Argument, as it is called), the theory of Innate Ideas, and On- 
tologism, receive a special treatment by the Fathers of the Council. St. Anselm 
is excepted from condemnation by name, Innatism is not explicitly included 
in the discussions of the Council, and Ontologism was reserved until such a 
time as it could be discussed at length. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. SEBASTIAN DAY, O. F. M.: — Father Ambrose’s paper is a model of careful 
and accurate interpretation of a historical text. His reconstruction of the mind of the 
Council (fully justified by the quotations from the various Relationes and Rationes) 
throws new and valuable light on the meaning of the necessarily formal and care- 
fully-worded Constitutions and Canons. This paper is at once a practical justification 
for the historical method in theology and philosophy, and a model of moderation 
in the application of this method. 


Several points worthy of consideration were evoked in my mind by the reading 
of this paper: 


I. The Council’s use of unscholastic language on several occasions is striking. 
We may cite: 


a) The use of the Kantian term “Ontological Argument” to designate what 
the Scholastics knew as the “Ratio Anselm?’ ; 

b) The very loose sense attributed to the word “demonstration,” in equating, 
“for all practical purposes,” the terms ‘demonstrate’ and “know with cer- 
tainty.” It would be interesting to know more precisely just what the Council 
understood by the word “demonstrate,” since that word is a very important one 
in Aristotelian (and Scholastic) axiomatics, and has a very precise meaning. Espe- 
cially is it important for the Franciscan school, as we shall see later. 


II. Does the Council actually teach that we can prove the existence of God (as is 
so often stated in our textbooks) ? It certainly acknowledges that God exists, and states 
that the proposition “God exists” is a matter of Catholic faith: “The Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church believes and confesses that there is One True and living 
God,” etc. But it does not say that God’s existence can be proved, much less demon- 
strated in the strict sense. The Oath against Modernism goes further than the Vatican 
Council when it says: “I profess that God...can be known with certainty, and even 
demonstrated. ..."’ But this again makes no explicit mention of the existence of God. 
And we must ask again, in what sense are we to take “demonstrate” as used in the 
oath? Finally, what theological censure attaches to this oath? A consultation of various 
textbooks would reveal an enlightening divergence of opinion! 


III. Neither the Vatican Council nor the Oath against Modernism explicates the 
meaning of the word “certo.” Do they refer to metaphysical, physical, or moral cer- 
titude? An answer to this question seems to be most desirable in the light of the 
Scholastic distinctions between a “probatio,’ a “persuasio,” and a “demonstra- 
tio” ; again we are interested because of some ill-founded and misinformed objections 
raised against members of the Franciscan school, especially Scotus and Ockham. 

IV. From the Council’s assertion that “God may be known... by means of created 
things” can we suppose (as many do) an implied recognition of the “via causalitatis” 
in the Council’s mind regarding the way by which we come to know God? It is 
noteworthy that the Oath against Modernism again goes further than the Vatican 
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Council on this point, because it adds at this point: “... through the visible works 
of creation as a cause through its effects.” Once again we ask: What is the theological 
censure as regards this expression? Is it a canonization of the rather debatable “Prin- 
ciple of Causality”? In this connection we may raise the question: How far are we 
obliged to subscribe to the traditional Thomistic “five ways” for proving the existence 
of God? As a corrective for modern over-enthusiasm, it might be well to recommend 
the reading of Cajetan’s commentary on the first and manifestior via! In any case, 
it should be remembered that the Council said nothing at all about particular argu- 
ments to prove the existence of God. 

V. Just which attributes of God did the Council consider knowable or demon- 
strable (in its acceptation of that term)? The answer to this question, along with 
the answer to the question: What did the Council mean by “demonstrate”? is of 
vital interest to Franciscans as we have intimated. For Scotus denies that God's 
Omnipotence can be demonstrated in the strict sense of that term, and Ockham be- 
lieves that the Unicity, Infinity, and Liberty cannot be demonstrated either. He says 
that we have only a persuasio for these matters. But these Scholastics had a very 
precise and technical meaning for these terms, and they possessed a deep and exact 
knowledge of Logic— which neo-scholastics for the most part do not possess. It is 
therefore important for us to find out what they meant on this score, and not to rush 
into rash judgments based on the error of reading modern (and in this case, emascu- 
lated) meanings into traditional technical terms. In any case, we must remember 
that St. Thomas himself did not “demonstrate” (in the strict sense of that term) 
what he is so often believed to have proved. 

VI. My remarks may be summarized by saying: Though we can know and recog- 
nize the existence and attributes of God, how much can we prove or demonstrate? 
What degree of certainty do we have? The theological textbooks seem to disagree 
on all of these points, and after all they are fundamental to both philosophy and 
theology. 





A PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD ACCORDING 
TO FR. PACIFICUS BORGMANN, O. F. M.* 


Fr. PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 


Though the problem of the existence of God is in the very center of 
every christian philosophy, little has been contributed by neo-scholastics to- 
ward a more scientific and methodical solution of the problem, at least not 
on this continent. A spirit of complacency and saturation seems to immo- 
bolize their forces even in the midst of powerful counterattacks against their 
position. For most of them, St. Thomas seems to have said the final word, 
and his guinque viae of proofs for the existence of God need (according to 
many) only correct interpretation, and by no means are to be subjected to 
criticism, much less to denial either in part or in toto. We are witnessing the 
strange fact that Thomists who dare to criticize St. Thomas are themselves 
open to an unthomistic criticism by their brethren. But unfortunately the 
staunch resistance of the uncritical thomists appears to be more hopeless than 
ever. For, since modern sciences have advanced far beyond the primitive 
standards of medieval science, and since modern methodology and episte- 
mology have left far behind them the medieval logic and methodology, a 
reconciliation between modern thought and medieval metaphysics will only 
be achieved if the attempt is undertaken in the spirit of St. Thomas and the 


*Note: The following paper was not intended for publication. Upon request, it is 
herewith submitted in substantially the same form as it was read at the Educational 
Conference. Its aim is to draw attention to the work done by Fr. Pacificus Borgmann, 
O. F.M., in the field of Metaphysics, not to give an exhaustive and historically correct 
exposition of his ideas. Hence no footnotes are added. 


The substance of this paper is taken from the following articles of Fr. Pacificus 
Borgmann: 


“Gegenstand, Erfahrungsgrundlage und Methode der Metaphysik. Eine wissen- 
schaftstheoretische Auseinandersetzung mit August Messer,’ in Franziskanische 
Studien 21 (1934), 8-103; 125-150. 

Cf. Messer’s answer and that of Fr. Pacificus, 1. c. 274-276: “Seiender oder 
werdender Gott? Substanzialitat oder Aktualitat des Urseienden?” in Theologische 


Gegenwartsfragen (herausgeg. von Dr. P. Erhard Schlund, O. F.M., Regensburg 
1940, J. Habbel), pp. 63-81. 


Other articles, besides minor contributions to the “Berichte der Lektoren konferenz 
der deutschen Franziskaner,” are: 


“Kausaler oder Substanzialer Gottesbeweis?” in Zeitschrift fiir den katholischen 
Religionsunterricht an hiheren Lehranstalten 14 (1937), 181-195. 


“Die Kluft zwischen dem mittelalterlichen und modernen Weltbild” in Franzisk. 
Stud. 22 (1935), 249-262. 


“Der unvollendete Zustand der aristotelisch-scholastischen Metaphysik,” in 
Franzisk. Stud. 23 (1936), 404-425. 


“Die Unméiglichkeit des Regressus in infinitum in jeder wesensnotwendigen 
Stufenordnung,” in Franzisk. Stud. 25 (1938), 1-27. 


“Die Stellungnahme des Duns Skotus zum aristotelisch-thomistischen Bewe- 
gungsgesetz: Quidquid movetur, ab alio movetur,” in Wissenschaft und Weisheit 
4 (1937) 36-40 ( a report). 

“Analogia entis,” in Wissenschaft und Weisheit 4 (1937), 270-273 (a report). 
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great Scholastics — namely, by acknowledging progress wherever it is found 
and abandoning time-honored doctrines whenever they do not stand the test 
of a most refined critique. Only in this spirit can a new and truly scholastic 
philosophy arise from the ashes of the past. 

First among the few modern Scholastics who have, in the spirit of St. 
Thomas, attacked the old problem, ranks Fr. Pacificus Borgmann, O. F. M. 
This modern and true Scholastic has spent more than two decades in intensive 
study devoted to this problem and has developed a system of true meta- 
physics as Theologic or natural theology, under the guidance of Scotus and 
Ockham and with the advantages of modern science and logic, with which 
he is well acquainted. Unfortunately Fr. Pacificus has never published this 
metaphysics in a systematic work; nevertheless, several articles published by 
him in his favored field enable us to draw at least the general outlines of 
his system and especially of its central problem, the existence of God. Since 
I have been his colleague for several years and have had many occasions to 
discuss, or rather to listen to, his ideas, I hope that the following rough 
sketch will be comparatively correct. I regret, however, that not all of his 
articles were available to me at the time of writing, and above all do I regret 
that his most important article was inaccessible. 

According to Fr. Pacificus, the metaphysics of Aristotle labors under a 
serious difficulty. It is a hybrid science, and this for two reasons: (1) not 
only is his “first philosophy” intended as a general and a special science (so 
that the modern distinction between Metaphysica generalis or Ontology and 
Metaphysica specialis —a distinction found already in Suarez — is somehow 
Aristotelian, and that in negative appreciation), but also (2) because of 
the hybrid character of his physics, which is partly physics in the modern 
sense (and so mostly false) and partly “first philosophy,” and as such is 
the support of his metaphysics in so far as his untenable proof for the exist- 
ence of God is concerned. As is well known, God is postulated in Aristotle’s 
system as the necessary presupposition of his false astrophysics. There can 
be no doubt that the metaphysics of St. Thomas is under the influence of 
this Aristotelian metaphysics of motion consistently developed by Averroes, 
though his tendency is toward a true metaphysics of contingency. The meta- 
physics of contingency was developed by Arabian neo-platonic philosophy 
under the leadership of Avicenna. And it was this philosophy or metaphysics 
of contingency which stimulated Duns Scotus to develop his ideal of a pure 
metaphysics as a transcendental science whose main task would be to prove 
the existence of God. Such a metaphysics is not subordinated to physics 
(from which, according to Averroes, it would accept its object, viz., God), 
but is autonomous and precedes physics. It is the very first philosophy and 
might better be called prophysics rather than metaphysics. Best of all, it 
should be called ‘“Theologic,” a term which was used by Aristotle to desig- 
nate “‘first philosophy.” 

This Scotistic ideal of an autonomous metaphysics as Theologic is taken 
up by Fr. Pacificus and developed by modern methods. In order to give some 
idea of his views on the subject we shall outline his conception of Theologic 


within the framework of four points: (1) The basic material of Theologic; 
(2) The certitude as regards the empirical basis of Theologic; (3) The 
method of Theologic; (4) The refutation of Actualism. 
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I. THE Basic MATERIAL OF THEOLOGIC 


Since Theologic deals with the problem of God by natural means, and 
since, nevertheless, God is not given in our experience, we must look for a 
starting point which is different from God. The a priori approach is ex- 
cluded, for God has no prior, and hence there is no notion from which it 
would follow that God exists. There remains, therefore, only the method 
a posteriori, that is prescinding from facts of our experience. Theologic must, 
however, be careful in selecting facts suitable for a starting point. For not 
all facts are of equal value for its purpose. Among the empirical facts, many 
prove to be of no value or only of a minor value for Theologic. 

The facts gathered by the science of religion (history of religion, psy- 
chology of religion, etc.) are not a safe basis for Theologic and the proof 
of the existence of God. These facts are either gathered with the presupposi- 
tion of that which ought to be proved, viz., the existence of God, and con- 
sequently of religion; or they are too complicated because of their highly 
complex psychological nature. 

Nor can the facts gathered and systematized by the sciences (in the sense 
of natural sciences) be a safe basis for Theologic — first, for an epistemologi- 
cal reason, as will be explained later, mainly, however, for a metaphysical 
reason. These facts (for instance, motion) belong to the second philosophy 
or physics which is always able to explain them as accidentia by reducing 
them to their substance. From this it follows that even on the basis of 
Scholasticism the prima et manifestior via of St. Thomas is not conclusive ; 
for motion is not only possibly but actually caused by secondary causes, as 
Scotus has already shown and as later Thomists have admitted under the 
weight of Scotus’ arguments. 

A safe basis is only guaranteed by passiones metaphysicales or by the 
passiones transcendentales. Scotus has to be credited with the distinction 
between two kinds of transcendentia: (1) those which are convertible with 
being and which Scholastics now commonly call the transcendentals (e. g., 
unum, verum, bonum, pulchrum) ; (2) those which are not convertible with 
being, but which can be predicated about every being in disjunction, for in- 
stance: finite — infinite, necessary — contingent, eternal — temporal, etc. 
Though the treatment of both kinds of transcendentals belongs to meta- 
physics, the second kind, the passiones disjunctae transcendentes is of utmost 
importance for Theologic; for they express a difference between God and 
created being, and it is true for every being that from the denial of one part 
of the disjunction flows the affirmation of the other part. This importance 
and prevalence of the passiones disjunctae transcendentales is pretty commonly 
acknowledged by later and modern Scholastics. For after Suarez, who is 
deeply influenced by Scotus, they take as basis the disjunctive transcendental: 
necessary — contingent. In any case these transcendentals are existential pred- 
icates and not essential ones; they determine the mode of existence and not 
the quiddity of beings, at least not directly. Fr. Pacificus, however, is convinced 
that the disjunctive transcendental ‘contingent — necessary” is not the best 
starting point, but the other disjunctive transcendental: temporal — eternal. 
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Of course, Theologic cannot simply start with concepts or predicates. It 
has to start with a first fact, the Urtatsache, viz., that there is a reality at all, 
that there is at least one being and that there is not nothing. After this first 
fact is acknowledged the first task of metaphysics will be to answer the prob- 
lem: How is it possible that there is being or reality? Is the absolute nothing 
possible? The first fact is expressed with the term being. Is that legitimate? 
If there are several realities or beings and the aim of our Theologic is 
to prove that there are different realities which ate characterized by the 
disjunctive transcendentals in connection with the term being, for instance 
temporal being or eternal being — can we apply the same name expressing 
the same meaning to these different realities? In other words is the term 
“being” univocal or not? If it is not univocal, it is equivocal; and if anyone 
calls it analogical he commits himself to the second mode of equivocation 
according to sound Aristotelean logic, viz., to the equivocum a consilio. 

Hence, right at the beginning of our Theologic and as regards the first 
fact which is given, we have to make a decision of life and death — not a 
decision in the sense of arbitrariness, but a logical procedure which does not 
take refuge in any mystical vision of being as such but in the formation of a 
very simple and uncommitting concept of being which stands the test of 
logic in our reasoning. The meaning of the term being is not left to a 
subjective decision, for it is the fact that forces the meaning of the concept 
of being upon us, but it is left to us to simplify the meaning of the term 
“being” so far that it can be predicated about both sides of the disjunction 
in question. If we do not admit such a simplification of the meaning of 
the term “being” we are sold either to atheism or to agnosticism. To atheism, 
if we confine our notion of being only to realities given in our experience, 
for then we are prejudiced in stating that every being is finite. To agnosticism, 
if we admit that the term being is analogical and consequently equivocal and 
therefore is taken in different meanings already in the disjunctive transcen- 
dentals, which thereby lose their common ground; or, in other words, all 
our reasonings in Theologic will be vitiated by the fallacy of equivocation. 
From this it follows that right at the beginning of any scientific Theologic 
a univocal term of being is absolutely required, as has been powerfully 
shown by Scotus and Ockham and is admitted by many scholastics. 

The first fact and the disjunctive transcendentals together constitute the 
necessary and sufficient material for the development of a true and scholastic 
Theologic. Metaphysics, however, does well in taking into account a third 
group of facts which are not necessary for a proof of the existence of God, 
but give additional evidence — not however by themselves, but only in con- 
nection with the first facts. The facts of this third group belong to a less 
abstract level and could be called, in distinction to the passiones metaphysi- 
cales, the passiones naturales. They are the following: First, the world of our 
experience is not a chaos, but has order; secondly, there is beauty in the 
world or there are beautiful things in the world; thirdly, there is a spiritual 
being in the world endowed with will and intellect. 

True metaphysics or Theologic has to start with the most abstract notions 
of reality which, by their simplicity, guarantee the simplicity and clarity of 
our reasoning, and has to go down from the more abstract to the less abstract. 
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II. THE CERTITUDE As REGARDS THE EMPIRICAL BAsIs 
OF THEOLOGIC 


The necessary condition for the possibility of a valid and certain Theologic 
as regards its empirical basis is that the necessary and sufficient material can 
be known by assertoric evidence, or by the evidence of apprehension. This 
condition is fulfilled. For the empirical material is immediately found by 
anyone in his own consciousness. Everyone knows immediately and without 
any proof and without the necessity or even possibility of a proof (at least 
if he is able to grasp the meaning of the terms), that there is something, 
that there is temporal being, that there is finite being, etc. Since these facts 
can be ascertained without having recourse to things outside the mind, 
Theologic is possible before the reality of the world independent of our 
consciousness is scientifically established. In other words, a true and scientific 
Theologic is possible on the basis of solipsism and is indifferent — at the 
beginning —to a refutation of it. By this, our proof of the existence of 
God gains considerably in strength and is safe from all objections which 
concern the certitude of propositions about things outside the mind. Those 
neo-scholastics who emphasize the necessity of taking facts outside the mind 
as the basis for a proof of the existence of God, weaken the certitude of 
their proof and burden Theologic with the task of proving its basic material. 

Not only can the basic facts be ascertained by inner experience, but also 
by only one experience. Principally one case of apprehension of the basic 
facts is sufficient for a foundation of our Theologic. The amount of experi- 
ence does not matter. Hence Theologic abstains from any induction which 
leads to generalized concepts or laws, and consequently has no fear of 
being corrected by the discovery of new facts. Necessary and sufficient is 
one fact, which is analyzed into its simple and transcendental (logical) con- 
stituents. Theologic or metaphysics has analysis in common with other sci- 
ences. But while other sciences, particularly the natural sciences, aim at the 
securing of class-concepts which are more or less confused and idealized as 
to their contents, Theologic simply reduces its material to very distinct and 
highly abstract transcendental notions, by which the fact is determined in 
disjunction. 

Thus Theologic has always its necessary and sufficient material at hand 
and is thereby distinguished from all other sciences. Since it abstracts from 
the concrete content of the facts and determines them by existential predi- 
cates, Theologic is an existential science or the existential philosophy — if 
we take this term in a sense different from the so-called “philosophy of 
existence.” 

Such a Theologic does not presuppose other real sciences and is independ- 
ent of all others, and consequently is the true first philosophy in the order of 
systematics and would be better called prophysics rather than metaphysics. 
It only presupposes a theory of relation, elementary arithmetic, logic, and a 
general part of epistemology. Since it really develops the first transcendent 
notions or a theory of being in its existential predicates, it does not presup- 
pose any kind of ontology or general metaphysics. On the contrary, this 
conglomerate, called ontology, disappears partly in Theologic, which is the 
first and autonomous science of reality as such, and for the rest it finds a 
place in other sciences. 
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III. THE METHOD OF THEOLOGIC: CONDITIONAL REDUCTION 


Neo-scholastic metaphysics is in a serious crisis because of a dangerous 
confusion as to the method or the logical procedure which has to be followed. 
Indications of this sickness are the still undecided discussions about the so- 
called principle of causality and the astonishing error of several neo-scholas- 
tics who believe that the method of Theologic is the inductive method of the 
sciences. We are indebted to Fr. Pacificus Borgmann for a clear outline of 
a valid, and the only valid, method of Theologic, which by any means is 
essentially different from that of natural sciences. 

Since a demonstratio propter quid, as used for instance in mathematics 
is impossible, because only the logical posterior is given in our experience, 
only a demonstratio quia or from the logical posterior to the prior, is left to 
us. This is common Scholastic doctrine and meets with no difficulty. The 
confusion, however, starts when we investigate how this demonstratio quia 
is to be applied in Theologic or metaphysics. 

In order to avoid any confusion with induction and deduction, let us call 
a demonstratio quia a “reduction.” Natural sciences, at least classical physics, 
developed and used the method of causal reduction, which presupposes a 
relation of determination between cause and effect: a certain cause, if given, 
produces a certain effect by necessity. Causal reduction, therefore, is inter- 
ested in finding sufficient reasons or causes for observed phenomena. As is 
shown, a sufficient reason or cause or condition is given if, by positing the 
antecedent or cause, the consequent or the effect is posited also. In symbols: 
If A, then B, but A, therefore B. Physics, therefore, aims at the discovery of 
such sufficient reasons by which the nature and existence of the observed 
fact is explained. Thus we could call it, with Driesch, “Inventive induction” 
(Erfindungs-Induktion). The physicist has to make inventions, guesses, to 
construct hypotheses, to discover antecedents for the consequents which alone 
are accessible to him. There can be no doubt that physicists have succeeded 
in constructing a spectacular system with the help of this method. Neverthe- 
less, it has an essential flaw. Inventive induction never can yield certitude as to 
the real sufficient reasons which explain the phenomena of our experience; 
for the reduction from the consequent to the antecedent is formally not valid. 
The sufficient reason or the hypothesis assumed by the physicist may explain 
the phenomenon, but there may be other assumptions which perhaps as 
easily or even better can explain the same phenomenon. A physicist has no 
means of verification of his theories; he has only falsification at his disposal ; 
in other words, he can eliminate certain theories because they contradict facts. 

From this it becomes evident that, if Theologic pretends to reach absolute 
certitude as to its final goal, viz., the existence of God, inventive induction as 
used in the exact sciences is of no help. Consequently an inductive meta- 
physics or even any metaphysics which is built on physics is doomed to fail- 
ure. But this method is unsuited to metaphysics for still another reason which 
is often overlooked. Inventive induction aims at the discovery of sufficient 
reasons. Theologic, however, cannot aim at the discovery of sufficient 
reasons, for then it would have committed itself a priori to determinism and 
necessitarianism. God does not explain the existence of the world as the law 
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of gravity explains certain phenomena in the physical world, for God is a 
free cause. In other words, God is not a sufficient reason for the world, but 
the necessary reason. Hence we must look for another method, though one 
related to the former, which can lead us to God, not as sufficient but as neces- 
sary reason or condition of the world and which consequently leaves un- 
decided the question of determinism or indeterminism. As is known, a neces- 
sary condition — which requires much less than a sufficient condition — is 
given if, from the destruction or negation of the condition, follows the 
destruction or negation of the conditionatum. In symbols: If not A then not 
B, but not A, therefore not B. In other words, the non-existence of a neces- 
sary condition implies the non-existence of the conditionatum, but the exist- 
ence of a necessary condition does not imply the existence of the conditiona- 
tum. The existence of water is a necessary condition for the ground being 
wet; a sufficient reason or condition is rain. 

Theologic does not start with necessary conditions, but has to prove the 
existence of necessary conditions by starting from facts which, expressed in 
propositions, are the conditionata; it then reduces them in conditional reduc- 
tion to their necessary condition. Then, a serious problem arises again. How 
can we find the necessary premises of these conditional syllogisms? For here, 
too, only the consequents are given, and the reduction from the consequent 
to the antecedent is not formally valid in affirmation. Nevertheless it can 
be done in most elementary logical steps which are formally exact and legiti- 
mate. And these steps are formally exact because we obtain or reach one 
necessary premise by working with complete disjunctions, of which all parts, 
one after the other, are eliminated, until the one remaining is proved by this 
procedure through falsification of all the other possible premises. Since we 
work with complete disjunctions we obtain by falsification not only probable 
but certain premises. 

Let us explain this in a more practical way. The first fact of Theologic is: 
There is being at all. The first complete disjunction is: Every being is either 
something conditioned (that is, at least dependent on one condition of its 
being) or not every being is something conditioned (that is, it is not de- 
pendent on any condition of its being). The destruction of the first part 
has to be attempted by consideration of possibilities in complete disjunction. 
The possibility that something is a conditionatum without being conditioned 
is contradictory and excluded. Another possibility, viz., that a being is con- 
ditioned by another being and this again by another being and so on usque 
in infinitum is excluded also. For a regressus in infinitum in the order of 
conditionatum and conditio is impossible. For the conditionatum which is 
given and expressed in a propositio de inesse (as conclusio) presupposes, 
according to the formal structure of the conditional syllogism, that a first 
condition which is not consequent of another condition must be posited. 
Hence we gain the first result of our conditional reduction, viz., If there is 
being at all, then it is not true that every being is conditioned. In other 
words, the second part of our first disjunction is true: Not every being is 
something conditioned. Consequently there is at least one being which is 
not conditioned, which means that it is not dependent on a condition of 
its being. 
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Let us emphasize once more that we do not use a logically and formally 
invalid verification, but only a logically or formally valid falsification to- 
gether with complete disjunctions. 

Though we are guided in such a procedure by most rigid logic, never- 
theless it is not on the basis of logic alone that we obtain our results. For 
we deal not only with formal-logical relations but mainly with metaphysical 
relations which are based on the most abstract, and hence most simplified, 
insight into the structure of the being of our experience. 

So it becomes clear that a strict proof of the existence of God uses only 
conditional reduction as its proper method together with most abstract meta- 
physical notions and principles. As to the latter an instance is that the 
conditionatum cannot be more than its condition or its conditions. The 
questionable principle of sufficient reason does not enter the proof, at least 
if it is understood in its genuine sense. Rationality is not postulated; nor 
is it presupposed that every being be intelligible. Naturally theology must 
confine itself to a few and perspicuous necessary relations. For the rest it 
abstains from reduction completely. This, too, is the reason why Theologic 
cannot start with a causal relation, but only with substantial or existential 
relations. This, in addition, for two reasons: (1) The notions of causality 
are equivocal and we do not know of any notion of causality which could 
be predicated univocally about God and creatures. (2) Furthermore, the 
notion of causality itself is obscure. Then, and mainly, because Theologic is 
first not interested in essential relations between things, but principally and 
basically in existential relations, in other words, it is interested in the ques- 
tion: What is real being, the évtws dv, the first being, which is the con- 
dition of all other beings? Hence it has to be qualified by existential predi- 
cates — for instance, “unconditioned,” “eternal,” “necessary,” and only 
after this as ‘‘infinite,” ‘‘spiritual,” “creative” (that is, the special form of 
causality which is creation). 


IV. THE REFUTATION OF ACTUALISM 


The previous discussions have been more or less like the sharpening of 
a knife. It is necessary to do that, but we are not interested in sharpening 
for its own sake; we must look to the practical use of the tool we have sharp- 
ened. We have to ask therefore, whether Fr. Pacificus has anything positive 
and constructive to offer beyond his methodological discussions and founda- 
tions of Theologic. He certainly has. He has published constructive ideas 
in his article: “Kausaler oder substanzialer Gottesbeweis?” Unfortunately I 
was unable to procure it from any library on this continent. Nor was I able 
to obtain his mimeographed lectures on Theologic. There is only one article, 
probably the last one for the time being, which was published in the latest 
report of the Conference of German Franciscan Lectors in 1939. In this 
paper, “Seiender oder werdender Gott? Substantialitét oder Aktualitat des 
Urseienden?”, Fr. Pacificus presents a refutation of the modern ontological 
actualism which has many followers in Europe and has invaded this con- 
tinent also. Evidence of adherence to ontological actualism as regards God 
is given by Hartshore, Man’s Vision on God (Chicago-New York, 1941) 
especially in Chapter VII, “The Divine Self-Creation,” and in Chapter VIII, 
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“The Subject of All Change.” Similarly we may cite the Gifford Lectures 
by John Laird published under the title Theism and Cosmology (New York, 
1942), especially the whole chapter on Eternity. The most outstanding repre- 
sentative of American actualism, however, seems to be A. N. Whitehead, 
Professor at Harvard University from 1924-38, though an Englishman by 
birth. It seems that the “becoming God” who is in continuous change and 
development is the idol of recent philosophy. A refutation of it is, therefore, 
very actual. On the following pages we will present a summary of Fr. 
Pacificus’ refutation which will show how a modern and true Scotist, that 
is a philosopher in the spirit of Scotus, wrestles with this modern problem. 
It is offered as an example, not as an outline, of his Theologic. 

The main thesis of the theory of ontological actualism is: All being, the 
absolute being included, is a successive process or is in succession. In par- 
ticular, ontological actualism— as an abstract theory, not in its concrete 
elaboration by this or that philosopher — contains explicitly or implicitly 
the following four theses: 

1. Between the succeeding phases of the absolute becoming there is not 
only a continuous connection but also a causal relation; each (temporally) 
prior phase or all prior phases together are the adequate cause of the posterior 
phases. Hence the absolute becoming is a causal-series. Cause and effect 
do not exist at the same time. 

2. Because the phases of the absolute becoming are in temporal succes- 
sion, the absolute being is a series of accidentally ordered causes (according 
to scholastic terminology. ) 

3. The becoming of the singular phases of the absolute process is not 
a becoming out of nothing, but out of something, v/z., out of the preceding 
phase; hence it is a kind of emanation. 

4. The first being or the divine being cannot have complete being, but 
there is forever an indefinite and undetermined remainder of its total being 
which is to be realized in the never-ending process of the future. The first 
being is, therefore, a being of finite perfection, and not actus purus. 

Fr. Pacificus points out that the theory of actualism has, to a certain 
extent, something in its favor which is often not duly taken into consideration 
by Scholastics. Greek and likewise Scholastic speculation on being are mainly 
static because of the preference given to space rather than time; their view 
is more chorological. Modern science and philosophy and the Christian 
point of view emphasize the character of being in time, and preference is 
given to the chronological view. That this is truly Christian will be under- 
stood if one follows to its logical conclusion the dogma of the creatio con- 
tinua of all created being. 

According to Christian theism we must distinguish three layers, as it 
were, of being. The first layer and the deepest is the transcendent first being, 
the prima causa, which is in no succession. The second layer or the causae 
secundae are the created substances, which have their being not at once but 
in succession. These created substances as actus primi have as actus secundi 
their actions. These actions are in time, not only as to their existence, but 
also as to their essence. The reading of this paper, for instance, is an event 
and the actus secundus of an actus primus. The essence of this reading of the 
paper is not given in one moment, but is only completed with the whole 
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process; hence its existence and its essence are in time; it is, in scholastic 
terminology, a forma fluens. The actus primus, however, or the created sub- 
stance on which this actus secundus depends is only in succession as to exist- 
ence, not as to its essence. My essence is a simultaneous not a successive 
form; my existence, however, is in succession. From this it follows that the 
mode of existence of a created substance is that of a continuous-successive 
event. The followers of the theory of actualism have to be credited with this 
insight, viz., that substance, too, is in succession, at least in an existential 
succession. But they are going too far in making the universal statement 
that every being is in succession. Hence our task is to show that the first 
being is not in succession and cannot be in succession. 

Fr. Pacificus proposes two forms of his demonstration that the first being 
is not in time, and consequently is eternal. The fact conceded by actualism, 
that there is temporal being, is easily verified by inner experience. 


1. First form of a proof of the existence of an eternal being 


By eternal we mean, of course, genuinely eternal, i.e., being without 
beginning and without succession. Our proof presupposes two principles: 
(1) The regressus-principle of the first order which states: in every essen- 
tially ordered series there must be a first member which is neither capable 
nor indigent of a further reduction. This principle does not present any 
serious difficulties, for it is admitted by almost every philosopher, at least 
of the Occident. It is worth while to note that, as far as we know, Scotus 
is the only philosopher who was not satisfied with accepting this principle 
as self-evident, but enlarged the few Aristotelean reasons to an ingenious 
proof of it on the basis of an elementary theory of relation. It is surprising 
that these most important achievements of Scotus are too much neg- 
lected even by neo-Scotists. Fr. Pacificus, stimulated by Scotus, has given a 
similar but more transcendent proof of this iS of the first 
order in his article: “Die Unmdglichkeit des Regressus in infinitum in jeder 
wesensnotwendigen Stufenordnung.” 

(2) The dependence-principle of every temporal event, which states: 
Every temporal event is necessarily something conditioned or dependent with 
regard to something which is (relatively to it) independent or permanent. 
It can be stated in negative form as follows: No temporal process can be 
unconditioned, or as Scotus says: Nulla successio continuatur nisi in virtute 
alicuius permanentis (Ox. I, d. 2, q. 2, n. 14; t. 8, p. 418; cf. nm. 15). 
Again, in other words, every temporal process is either at the end or in 
the middle of an essential order, and never at the beginning. 

After the formulation of these two principles the proof runs as follows: 
It is a fact of experience that there are temporal events. Temporal events are 
necessarily conditioned or dependent. Hence the necessary condition of 
their being is something which is, relatively to them, permanent. Two pos- 
sibilities are now open. Either that which is permanent relatively to the 
first event is not conditioned and consequently absolutely permanent and 
not in succession and time, or it is conditioned and only relatively permanent, 
but in itself is in succession and time. If the first is admitted, the con- 
clusion is proved; if the latter only is admitted, then we have to ask again 
about the condition of this conditioned, and so on. Since, here, an essential 
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order is given, a regressus in infinitum is impossible. In any case, therefore, 
we must come to something or to a being which is essentially and necessarily 
not conditioned and neither in succession nor in time, but which guarantees 
as necessary condition the continuation of succession of temporal beings. 

This proof is valid and follows, as to its method, the well-known classi- 
cal pattern understood as conditional reduction. But this proof will not be 
conceded by the followers of the theory of actualism. Though they too 
admit the regressus-principle of the first order, the very essence of their 
doctrine on the other hand is the denial of our second principle, viz., that 
every succession presupposes a subject which is not in succession but per- 
manent and guarantees the continuity of the succession. The customary neo- 
scholastic flight into the refuge of the self-evidence of a principle may 
satisfy the neo-scholastics, but it does not satisfy a modern philosopher who 
has witnessed the collapse of many so-called self-evident truths and has 
become, partly with good reason, suspicious of many evidences. Therefore, is 
neo-scholasticism here at the end of its tether, or can we go a step further 
and try to meet a modern partisan of actualism somehow on a common 
ground? Yes, we can do more, and we can do more as good and progressive 
Scotists. Of course we cannot do the impossible and force anybody to accept 
what he will not accept. But on the other hand we will not accuse him 
too readily of a bad will and hide our impotence under the mantle of moral 
indignation. 


2. The second proof of the existence of an eternal being 


The suggestion for this second form of proof came to Fr. Pacificus from 
Duns Scotus, as the idea of taking succession and conservation as the general 
basis of any proof of the existence of God came to him from Scotus and 
especially Ockham. Scotus is the only Scholastic who gave a proof of the 
existence of God which really satisfies the Aristotelean theory of demon- 
stration. According to this theory (which, though not perfect, is unduly neg- 
lected by neo-scholasticism) a demonstration has to proceed from necessary 
premises. It is a fact that at least the first proof of the guingue viae of St. 
Thomas is not a demonstration in the Aristotelean sense, because it does not 
satisfy the first condition. The premises of Scotus’ proof, however, are neces- 
sary, because Scotus does not start with a propositio de inesse. As is known, 
Scotus starts his proof with a propositio modalis de possibili nota per experi- 
entiam. Such a proposition is necessary. If it is a fact that something is 
effected, it follows that it is always true that something can be effected. 
Since “necessary” and “always true” are equivalent in the logic of proposi- 
tions, it is clear that the first proposition, known by experience and converted 
into a modal proposition about the possible, is necessarily true. 

Fr. Pacificus likewise starts with a modal proposition which is known by 
experience and is necessary, and develops his proof in close connection with 
Scotus’ reasoning. Three propositions have to be presupposed: (1) The re- 
gressus-principle of the first order as stated in the first proof. (2) A modal 
proposition: It is possible that a temporal event is dependent on something 
which is, relatively to it, independent. (3) A proposition of Aristotelean 
metaphysics: The possibility of an eternal being implies its existence. 
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The first proposition is, as was already mentionea, conceded by every one 
of our adversaries. The second proposition presents no particular difficulty 
either. Since it does not state that every event is conditioned — a proposition 
which is universal and needs an extensive proof — nor that the first being is 
unconditioned and without succession, the follower of the theory of actual- 
ism who is honest enough not to commit himself to a petitio principii has no 
legitimate objection against it. We do not advocate a universal principle 
as regards every being, we only make a statement with a particular content, 
a statement which is necessarily true and based on the smallest amount of 
experience; for principally one experience is sufficient in order to justify us 
in converting the corresponding propositio de inesse into a propositio neces- 
saria de possibili. For instance, one act of our will would suffice. Furthermore, 
our = only means possibility in the sense of non-impossibility of 
the dependence of a temporal event on a succession. And by no means do 
we take refuge in a mystical vision of being. 


The pattern of this | pag is the same as of the first form. By considera- 
tions of possibilities and by the application of the regressus principle of the 


first order, and by eliminating contradictory possibilities we finally reach 
the conclusion: A first being which is independent and consequently eternal 
and .without succession is possible. But we have to be careful. Only the 
possibility of such a first being which is eternal is proved, and nothing 
more is yet proved. 

After this has been established, we apply a principle of Aristotelean meta- 
physics: From the mode of possibility and the mode of eternity, both predi- 


cated about the same object, follows the existence of this object. In other 
words: If it can be shown of a thought-object, first that it is possible or 
that the concept of it is without contradiction, and secondly that the predicate 
“eternal” belongs to the same thought-object, the existence of this object 
is implied, not only as a thought-object, but as a thing in reality. 

The validity of this reasoning may not be at once evident to everyone. 
Aristotle states our principle in the terms: In the case of eternal things, what 
may be must be (PAysics III, 4; 203b, 30), or in medieval translation: In 
perpetuis non differt esse a posse (Cf. Scot. Ox. II, d. 1, q. 3, n. 6; t. 11, 
p. 74a). To Aristotle, the mode of necessity can always be substituted for 
the mode of eternity: ‘For what is of necessity coincides with what is always, 
since that which must be cannot possibly not-be. Hence a thing is eternal if 
its being is necessary: and if it is eternal, its being is necessary.” (De Genera- 
tione II, 11; 337, 35-338a; cfr. also Periherm, 13; 22bs, and De caelo I, 
12; 281bs; Cf. Scot. Ox. I, d. 8, q. 5, n. 6; t. 9, p. 741b and Quodl. VII, 
n. 29; t. 25, p. 308a). As Fr. Pacificus remarks, even the non-scholastic phi- 
losopher and Professor of Symbolic Logic at the University of Munster, H. 
Scholz, enumerates among the intuitionally evident propositions (intuitioni- 
stisch einsichtigen Satzen): Ab oportere ad esse valet consequentia. What is 
important to note here is that Scotus, who was undoubtedly influenced by 
St. Anselm’s ‘‘ratio,” understood St. Anselm better than he understood him- 
self. Strange as it may appear, behind the ratio Anselmi— not understood 
as ontological argument — is, much obscured and certainly not seen by St. 
Anselm, a sound and deep Aristotelean metaphysics. Though Fr. Pacificus 
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is not in favor of an influence of St. Anselm on Duns Scotus (maybe he 
means exclusively), I would mediate between him and Fr. Leonard Puech 
and say that he was influenced by both St. Anselm and Aristotle. 

Let us now return to a discussion of our proof. If, therefore, “eternal” 
means “‘necessary,” then we have the legitimate inference: If something 
which is eternal is possible, it must exist. But it was proved that it is possible 
that a first eternal being exists; consequently at least one eternal being 
must exist. 

Let us add that this inference from the mode of possibility and eternity 
to existence (not, however from the mode of possibility and ineffectibility) 
will be doubted by Thomists and Scotists, not, however by the followers of 
the theory of actualism. For according to the latter, a being which is con- 
ditioned and eternal is nonsense. And, in fact, the Aevum or created eternity 
of St. Thomas and Duns Scotus, which is but a half-baptized pagan idea, is 
a contradiction, as was tentatively shown by St. Bonaventure and definitely 
done away with by Ockham. For a thing which is created must be conserved 
in being, and consequently must have its existence in succession. But even if 
the substitution of necessity for eternity should be not acceptable to all, the 
proof of a first eternal and unconditioned being can still proceed safely. For 
after we have proved that something is possible which is unconditioned as 
to its succession in existence, we can ask again whether this being is uncon- 
ditioned in its being or not. Here, again, we must come to a last stand in an 
absolute unconditioned being, according to the regressus-principle of the 
first order. So we can prove that a first being which is unconditioned is pos- 
sible. But not only is a being which is unconditioned possible, but also, by 
definition, one which is unconditionable or which is neither capable nor in- 
digent of a further reduction to another condition. But the mode of possi- 
bility and unconditionability likewise imply the existence. For, if it does not 
exist and since it cannot be conditioned, it would follow that it cannot exist; 
it was, however, already established that it can exist. Hence the non-exist- 
ence of a possible and unconditionable first being is a contradiction in itself. 
Consequently a first unconditioned being exists by necessity, which by defi- 
nition means a being in eternity, or to express it negatively, a being not in 
time or succession. To object that we are speaking of different ‘‘possibilities,” 
for real possibility and possibility in the sense of non-contradiction are not 
the same, comes down to a confusion between the abstract and existential 
level of metaphysics and the more concrete and essential level of second phi- 
losophy. On the level of second philosophy (physics) our reasoning is open 
to criticism, not, however, on the level of first philosophy or metaphysics as 
understood by Scotus. 

Let us conclude this paper with a general remark. We are speaking much 
of a renewal of Franciscan philosophy and of Scholastic philosophy. What 
Fr. Pacificus has achieved is true Scotism and Ockhamism, because it has been 
developed under the guidance of these two great Scholastics who have not 
only deep differences but also very essential doctrines in common, especially 
in respect to Theologic. It is furthermore true Thomism, because it is the spirit 
of the great Saint and Scholar, St. Thomas, that animated Fr. Pacificus to 
build on the foundation of the past with modern and more advanced methods. 





GOD AND THE FOUNDING FATHERS 
Fr. DONALD SHEARER, O. F. M. Cap. 


The religious atmosphere in the American Colonies at the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War was quite different from the simple faith of the 
early Pilgrim Fathers. There were a number of reasons for this. First of all, 
many especially among the upper classes revolted against the fire and brim- 
stone of Calvinism with its fearful doctrine of predestination. Secondly, the 
latter part of the eighteenth century was characterized by a kind of skepticism 
among the upper classes. This skepticism took the form of a more or less 
watered down Deism. The Deist looked upon God as a benign creator 
who governed the universe wisely. But, though the Deist believed in im- 
mortality he did not believe in “...salvation through the ‘blood of the 
Lamb.’ The divinity of Jesus seemed less important than the example of 
His life... . There was a tendency toward anti-clericalism, and a feeling that 
religious dogmatism and orthodoxy led to obscurantism. Some, indeed, 
thought of the clergy as hypocritical, designing, and unscrupulous exploiters 
of the ignorant and superstitious.’”! 

In this paper, an attempt will be made to show the religious beliefs of 
the Founding Fathers in so far as these religious convictions were manifested 
in the discussions and actions of the Continental Congress. Secondly, we 
shall examine the personal beliefs of a number of these Revolutionary heroes. 

The Journals of the Continental Congress contain the proceedings of this 
legislative body from its first session until 1789. From the pages of these 
thirty-four volumes we can form some idea of the attitude of the delegates 
toward religion. 

The First Continental Congress opened on September 5, 1774. The fol- 
lowing day, a resolution was offered that the daily sessions be opened with 
prayer. Objections were made to the resolution by John Jay of New York 
and Rutledge of South Carolina. However, Samuel Adams answered their 
objections and Mr. Duché, an Episcopalian minister, was asked “to open the 
Congress, tomorrow morning, with Prayers, at the Carpenters’ Hall, at 9 
o’clock.”? Mr. Duché later defected from the Revolutionary cause, and two 
chaplains were appointed in his stead.3 Up to the end of the Congress in 
1789, chaplains were regularly appointed. 

That this body of men realized the need of divine protection and guid- 
ance, is evident from a resolution passed on June 7, 1775, that July 20th 
“be observed throughout the twelve United Colonies as a day of humiliation, 
fasting, and prayer.’4 On the day itself, Congress, “considering the present 
critical, alarming, and calamitous state...for the English colonies on this 
continent, as a day of public humiliation, fasting and prayer,” went in a 
body “‘to attend divine service at Mr. Duché’s church.’’5 


1. Koch, G. A., Republican Religion (New York, 1933), xiv. 
2. Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (Washington, 1904-1937), 
I, 26. 
3. Op. cit., VI, 1033f 
4. Op. cit., Il, 81. 
5. Loc. cit. 
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The members of Congress, at least in the early days, were very much 
concerned about safeguarding their religion. In their minds, the Quebec 
Act constituted a real danger to Protestantism in the Colonies and they 
protested vigorously against the Act. 


They demanded the repeal of “the Act...for establishing the Roman 
Catholic Religion in the Province of Quebec.” In their Address to the 
People of Great Britain, October 21, 1774, they expressed their sentiments 
as follows: 


We think the Legislature of Great Britain is not authorized by the Constitution 
to establish a religion fraught with sanguinary and impious tenets... . 

Nor can we suppress our astonishment, that a British Parliament should ever 
consent to establish in that country a religion that has deluged your island in 


blood, and dispersed impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder, and rebellion throughout 
every part of the world.7 


In the Petition to the King, October 26, 1774, Congress complains that: 


in the last session of Parliament an act was passed... for extending the limits of 
Quebec, abolishing the English and restoring the French law, whereby great numbers 
of the British freemen are subjected to the latter, and establishing the Roman 
Catholic religion throughout those vast regions.8 


Although Congress was not a religious body, nevertheless it felt the 
urge to reform the morals of the people and the army. Wherefore, the follow- 
ing Resolution was offered on October 12, 1778: 


Whereas true religion and good morals are the only solid foundation of public 
liberty and happiness: Resolved, That it is, hereby earnestly recommended to the 
several states, to take the most effectual measures for the encouragement thereof, and 
for the suppression of theatrical entertainments, horse racing, and such other diver- 
sions as are productive of idleness, dissipation, and general depravity of principles 
and manners. 

Resolved, That is be recommended to such of the States who may think it con- 
strictly enjoined to see that the good and wholesome rules provided for the 
discountenancing of profaneness and vice, and the preservation of morals among 
the soldiers, are duly and punctually observed.9 


In the Articles of War as agreed to on June 30, 1775, all officers and 
soldiers were earnestly recommended ‘“‘diligently to attend divine services.” 
Any officer, commissioned or non-commissioned, was to be brought before a 
court martial and reprimanded should he “behave indecently or irreverently 
at any place of Divine Worship.”1° 


The Rules for the Regulation of the Navy, agreed upon November 28, 
1775, contained the following decree: 


If any shall be heard to swear, curse, or blaspheme the name of God, the 
Commander is strictly enjoined to punish them for every offence, by causing them 
to wear a wooden collar, or some other shameful badge or distinction, for so long 
a time as he shall judge proper.11 


6. Journals, I, 72. 

7. Ibid., 83-88. 

8. Ibid., 90F. 

9. Journals, XII, 1001. 
10. Ibid., Il, 111. 

11. Ibid., Ill, 378. 
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The Protestant piety of the Congress is clearly shown by a recommenda- 
tion offered in 1781: 


Resolved, that it be recommended to such of the States who may think it con- 
venient for them that they take proper measures to procure one or more new and 
correct editions of the Old and New Testament to be printed and that such states 
regulate the printers by law so as to procure effectually the said books from being 
misprinted.12 
When a certain Mr. Aitken appraised Congress that he had finished an 

American edition of the Bible, a committee was appointed to examine 
the work. 


Whereupon it was resolved: That the United States in Congress assembled, highly 
approve the pious and laudable undertaking of Mr. Aitken as subservient to the 
interest of religion as well as an instance of the progress of arts in this country, 
and being satisfied from the above report, of his care and accuracy in the execution 
of the work, they recommend this edition of the Bible to the inhabitants of the 
United States and hereby authorize him to publish this recommendation... . 13 


After the Peace Treaty of Paris (1783), the new republic was intent on 
uniting the colonies under one Federal Constitution. In Virginia, mainly 
through the efforts of Thomas Jefferson, the separation of Church and 
State was effected by the passage of the “Bill for Establishing Religious Free- 
dom,” December 17, 1785. The Continental Congress by this time, was 
following the policy of restricting itself to political matters. When Benjamin 
Franklin presented Congress with a note from Cardinal Antonelli in which 
he asked whether or not the Congress would permit the appointment of an 
ecclesiastic as head of the Church in this country, the following answer was 
given: “The subject of his application to Dr. Franklin being purely spiritual 
is without the jurisdiction and powers of Congress, who have no authority 
to permit or refuse it.’"14 From this time until its dissolution, Congress had 
little to say on matters pertaining to religion. 

From what has been said thus far, we must draw the conclusion that 
Congress was a “godly body of men.” They frequently acknowledged their 
dependence upon the providence of God. They invoked His name on count- 
less occasions. They opened their sessions with prayer for divine guidance. 
They attended divine service. They were concerned about the good morals 
of the people and the army. However, we may not conclude from the piety 
expressed by Congress as a body that all the Founding Fathers were equally 
pious Protestants or for that matter even Christians. 

W. S. Perry gives the religious affiliation of the fifty-six signers of the 
Declaration of Independence as follows: Episcopalians: Chase, Clymer, 
Franklin, Gerry, Gwinnett, Harrison, Hewes, Hooper, Hopkinson, Jefferson, 
F. L. Lee, R. H. Lee, Lewis, Livingston, Lynch, Middleton, L. Morris, R. 
Morris, Morton, Nelson, Paca, Penn, Read, Rodney, Ross, Rush, Rutledge, 
Stone, Taylor, Walton, Wilson, Wythe; Congregationalists: J. Adams, S. 
Adams, Bartlett, Ellery, Hall, Hancock, Huntington, Paine, Sherman, Thorn- 
ton, Whipple, Williams, Wolcott; Presbyterians: Clark, Floyd, McKean, 


12. Journals, XXIII, 572-577. 
13. Loc. cit. 
14. Secret Journals of Congress (Boston, 1821), IV, 493. 
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Smith, Stockton, Witherspoon; Baptist: Hart; Quaker: Hopkins; Catholic: 
Carroll. 

H. M. Morais has made a more scientific inquiry into the religious beliefs 
of twenty of the signers and this is his conclusion: 


Of these, three were Deists: Jefferson, Franklin and Hopkins; two were 
veering toward Deism: John Adams and Wythe; four, Robert Treat Paine, Bartlett, 
Rush, and Thornton, entertained liberal, though not Deistic views; while the re- 
maining eleven were orthodox in their principles, The same diversity of religious 
opinions which characterized the signers of the immortal Declaration prevailed 
among others who played an important rdle in the revolutionary struggle.16 


Of all the Founding Fathers, the most outstanding is the Father of his 
Country, George Washington. The writings of Washington reveal him as a 
deeply religious man. His letters and his orders to his troops contain frequent 
reference to God, and God’s providence. At the age of twenty-three, he 
was with Braddock’s army when it was defeated. Afterward, Washington 
counted the bullet-holes in his coat and acknowledged that a power higher 
than man had reserved him from death. 


Washington was an Episcopalian and attended Pohick and later, Christ 
Church, Alexandria. His attendance at church was quite regular although 
he went to divine services oftener in times of political stress than at other 
times. During the hectic months of 1774 he went to church twice and 
even three times a month. And on June 1, 1774, he “went to church and 
fasted all day.”!7 


Throughout the Revolutionary War, Washington showed a remarkable 
trust in God’s providence over himself and the forces under him. In an- 
nouncing the victory at St. John’s, Canada, he said: “The Commander-in- 
chief is confident the army under his immediate direction will show their 
gratitude to Providence for thus favoring the cause of Freedom and America 
by their thankfulness to God, and by their zeal and perseverance in this 
righteous cause, continue to deserve His future blessings.”'8 Two weeks 
later Montreal was captured and the orders announced that: ‘The General 
hopes such frequent favors from divine Providence will animate every 
American to continue to exert his utmost in the defense of the Liberties of 
his Country, as it would now be the basest ingratitude to the Almighty and 
to their Country to show any the least backwardness in the public cause.’’!9 

This simple trust in God is evident in Washington’s letter to Joseph 
Reed in January, 1776: “I have scarcely emerged from one difficulty before 
I have plunged into another. How it will end, God in His great goodness 
will direct. I am thankful for His protection to this time.’20 


15. The Faith of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, reprinted in 
The Magazine of History (Tarrytown, N. Y., 1926). Bishop Perry gives no references 
for his statements. 

16. Deism in Eighteenth Century America (New York, 1934), 17. 

17. “George Washington and Religion,” in Catholic Historical Review (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1930), IX, 23-42. Cf. W. J. Hampton, The Religion of the Presidents 
(Somerville, New Jersey, 1925). 

18. The Writings of George Washington (Washington, 1931-1940, Bicentennial 
edition), IV, 87. 

19, Ibid., 119. 

20. Ibid., 211f. 
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Washington was deeply concerned that the men in his army should attend 
divine services and that they should respect the Name of God. The General 
Orders of July 9, 1776, has reference to the authorization of Congress to 
procure chaplains for the armed forces: 


The Colonels or commanding officers of each regiment are directed to procure 
for Chaplains accordingly, persons of good character and exemplary lives — To 
see that all inferior officers and soldiers pay them a suitable respect and attend 
carefully upon religious exercises. The blessing and protection of heaven are at all 
times necessary, but especially so in times of public distress and danger — The 
General hopes and trusts, that every officer and man will endeavor so to live and 
act as becomes a Christian Soldier defending the dearest rights and Liberties of 
his country.21 


Frequent reference is made in the orders of the day commanding that 
the troops attend divine services. 


On May 31, 1777, Washington issued the well-known order against 
profanity which he characterized as the “foolish and scandalous practice of 
profane swearing.”22 


We obtain an insight into the religious attitude of Washington in the 
orders issued at Valley Forge, May 2, 1778: 


The Commander-in-Chief directs that divine Services be performed every 
Sunday at 11 o'clock in those Brigades to which there are chaplains; those which 
have none, to attend the places of worship nearest to them. It is expected that 
Officers of all Ranks will by their attendance set the example to their men. While 
we are zealously performing the duties of good Citizens and soldiers we certainly 
ought not to be inattentive to the higher duties of Religion. To the distinguished 
Character of Patriot, it should be our highest Glory to add the more distinguished 
Character of Christian. The signal Instances of providential Goodness which we 
have experienced and which have now almost crowned our labors with complete 
Success, demand from us in a peculiar manner the warmest returns of Gratitude 
and Piety to the Supreme Author of All Good.23 


In announcing the French Alliance, Washington openly claimed the 
protection of God in the cause of the colonies: 


It having pleased the Almighty Ruler of the Universe to defend the Cause 
of the United American States, and finally to raise up a powerful Friend among 
the princes of the Earth, to establish our Liberty and Independence upon a lasting 
foundation; it becomes us to set apart a day for gratefully acknowledging the 
divine Goodness and celebrating the important Event which we owe to His divine 
Interposition.24 


Similar sentiments are expressed in his letter from White Plains, New 
York, to Governor Nelson of Virginia, August 20, 1778: 


It is not a little pleasing, nor less wonderful to contemplate, that after two 
years maneuvering and undergoing the strangest vicissitudes that perhaps ever 
attended any one contest since creation, both armies are brought back to the very 
point they set out from, and that the offending party at the beginning is now reduced 
to the use of the spade and pickaxe for defense. The hand of Providence has been 
so conspicuous in all this that he must be worse than an infidel that lacks faith, 


21. Writings, V, 245. 
22. Ibid., VII, 152. 
23. Ibid., XI, 342f. 
24. Writings, XI, 354. 
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and more than wicked who has not gratitude enough to acknowlcdge his ob- 
ligations. . . . 25 


Washington was not unmindful of his debt of gratitude to God after 
the war had been won. In the orders for ceasing hostilities issued on April 
18, 1783, he said: 


The Commander-in-Chief orders the Cessation of Hostilities between the United 
States and the King of Great Britain to be publickly proclaimed tomorrow at the 
New Building and that the Proclamation which will be communicated herewith, 
be read tomorrow evening at the head of every regiment and corps of the army. 
After which the Chaplains with the several brigades will render thanks to Almighty 
God for all His mercies, particularly for His over-ruling the wrath of Man to 
His own glory and causing the rage of war to cease among nations.26 


That Washington retained his solidly religious character to the last, is 
evident from his Farewell Address. Being a man of strong convictions, he 
was not afraid to express them. “Of all dispositions and habits,” he said, 

“which lead to — prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispensable 
supports. . let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be sditalan without religion.”27 

These quotations from the writings of Washington show that he be- 
lieved in God and in God’s providence. Whether or not his idea of God 
was that of an orthodox Episcopalian or that of a Deist is a moot question. 
The freethinkers of his own day and the present claim him as one of their 
own. Jefferson is supposed to have remarked that the Father of his Country _ 
did not subscribe to the Christian system of religion. The ex-friar, J. McCabe, 
and others, classify Washington as a Deist. They base their contention on 
the fact that Washington refused to kneel in prayer, that he did not request 
the presence of a clergyman on his death bed, and that his references to 
God are Deistic rather than biblical.28 These arguments are certainly not 
conclusive. 

On the other hand, Thomas Jefferson espoused more or less openly the 
cause of Deism. He despised the clergy and endeavored to strip them of 
their power. As a result, the ministers accused him of impiety, atheism, and 
blasphemy. When Adams was elected President and Jefferson vice- President 
in 1796, one minister prayed fervently for the President and closed with the 
words: “‘O Lord, wilt thou bestow upon the vice-President a double portion 
of Thy grace, for Thou knowest he needs it.’’29 

The author of the Declaration of Independence read the works of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, although he did not become a militant Deist of the 
French type. Religion to him was not a divine revelation but rather a moral 
code. He did not accept a number of facts mentioned in the Old Testament. 
On the other hand, in his later years, he worked on a “wee-little book,” 
which he called “the Philosophy of Jesus.” In his own words: 


25. Ibid., XII, 343. 

26. Ibid., XXVI, 334. 

27. Writings, Xx) XV, 229. 

28. J. McCabe, ‘Six Infidel Presidents,” in Haldeman-Julius Quarterly, April, 1927, 

No. 3, 33-51. M. M. Mangasarian, The Religion of Washington, Jefferson and 
Frandlin (Chicago, 1907). Morais, op. cit., 113. 

29. G. A. Koch, Republican Religion, 272. 
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...it is a paradigma of His doctrines, made by cutting the texts out of the book, 
and arranging them on the pages of a blank book, in a certain order of time or 
subject. A more beautiful or precious morsel of ethics I have never seen; it is a 
document in proof that I am a real Christian, that is to say, a disciple of the 
doctrines of Jesus, very different from the Platonists, who call me infidel and 
themselves Christian.30 


Still, the following quotation from the pen of Col. John Trumbull, the 
artist, reveals the Deistic atmosphere in which Jefferson moved. Moreover, 
it gives us a picture of the extent to which Deism had invaded high society 
during the period. Trumbull tells of a dinner party which he attended at 
the home of Thomas Jefferson and at which Senator Giles of Virginia, 

... proceeded so far at last, as to ridicule the character, conduct, and doctrines 

of the divine founder of our religion — Jefferson, in the meantime, smiling and 

nodding approbation on Mr. Giles, while the rest of the company silently left 
me and my defense to our fate; until at length my friend, David Franks (first 
cashier of the Bank of the United States) took up the argument on my side. 

Thinking this a fair opportunity for evading further conversation on this subject, 

I turned to Mr. Jefferson and said, “Sir, this is a strange situation in which I find 

myself; in a country professing Christianity, and at a table with Christians, as I 

supposed, I find my religion and myself attacked with severe and almost irresistible 

wit and raillery, and not a person to aid in my defense but my friend Mr. Franks, 
who is himself a Jew” ... but Giles soon returned to the attack, with new virulence; 
and burst out with — “It is all miserable delusion and priestcraft; I do not believe 
one word of all they say about a future state of existence, and retributions for 
actions done here. I do not believe one word of a Supreme Being who takes 


cognizance of the paltry affairs of this world, and to whom we are responsible 
when we die.’”’31 


Jefferson himself was not anti-religious. He was anti-clerical. His con- 
flicts with the established church in Virginia led him to turn away from the 
church and to base his religion on reason. He preferred to be “of a sect by 
myself.” He expressed his idea of the New Testament as follows: Christ’s 
“system of morality was the most benevolent and sublime probably that has 
ever been taught, and consequently more perfect than those of any of the 
ancient philosophers.’’ 


One of the geniuses among the Founding Fathers, Benjamin Franklin, was 
an acknowledged Deist, “vowed to the cult of Reason and Liberty.” In his 
volume, Deism in Eighteenth Century America, H. M. Morais tells us that 


... young Benjamin regarded theology as a mortal enemy and religion as a useful 
ally (provided it was not employed to support tyranny and superstition)....At 
the age of seventeen, Franklin left Boston for Philadelphia where he met William 
Keith, Governor of Pennsylvania, an audacious freethinker whose Deism (as well 
as democratic politics) ‘“‘shocked” the “substantial” Quaker element of the colony. 
Upon the advice of Keith, the young man went to London where he found em- 
ployment as a printer. In the printing shop, Franklin had an excellent opportunity 
to read the latest books on the Deistic controversy which was then reaching the 
peak of its popularity. One day,...he ran across the phrase “The base of all 
religion is the difference between the acts of men, be they good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent.” The clever Benjamin could hardly restrain himself; eagerly he wrote an 


30. W. M. Ploechl, “Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom,” in The Jurist (Washington, D. C., 1943), 221. 

31. Koch, op. cit., 83f. 

32. Ploechl, Joc. cit., 222. Cf. J. C. Kilgo, A Study of Thomas Jefferson's Religious 
Belief (Charlotte, North Carolina, 19-). 
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answer to this sentence, a reply, which though not original, disclosed a penetrating 
mind. His Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain, was a pretty 
little treatise composed in the geometric fashion of the day. In one hundred 
axioms, he proved to his own satisfaction that sin, liberty, and personal immor- 
ality did not exist. An “all-wise, all-good and all-powerful God” would naturally 
allow only virtue to prevail and so the entire question of evil was a foolish one. 
Moreover, every one acted necessarily in accordance with the edicts of the deity 
and therefore if a thief stole something, God had to find the robber as virtuous 
as his victim.... Benjamin carefully printed one hundred copies of this work. 
Later in his life he did all he could to suppress this “clever... performance” 
of his youth.33 


In spite of these personal beliefs, Franklin continued to attend church, a 
habit which he maintained throughout his life. He was, if anything, a 
prudent man. And his attendance at church certainly helped to maintain 
his prestige among his acquaintances. His prudence grew with his years and 
we find him in later life saying very little about Deism. The three funda- 
mental truths which he accepted were the existence of God, the practice of 
virtue, and the immortality of the soul. He maintained that men had at all 
times believed in the existence of a good and wise Deity who had created 
man for the purpose of securing his happiness. Franklin was convinced that 
God was concerned with the earthly happiness of men and also in their 
future well-being. His belief in the immortality of the soul grew stronger 
as he drew nearer the grave. Franklin saw no need for revelation. He also 
maintained that the Christian churches had been perverted.34 

John Adams, the second President, for a time at least, came close to 
accepting the tenets of Deism. He subscribed to its two fundamental doc- 
trines, a belief in the existence of God and in a future state. He likewise 
believed that the Christian churches had corrupted Christianity. However, 
Adams did accept the possibility of miracles, though he was skeptical on the 
point of Christian revelation. Adams did not reject Christianity but actually 
supported the church, and he fought the Deism of Thomas Paine.3° 

Like Adams, James Madison was on the verge of becoming a Deist. He 
railed against the clergy and the Christian sects. However, he did not reject 
the Christian religion but rather described it as “the best and the purest 
religion.”’36 

John Jay and Alexander Hamilton were sincere Christians and they vigor- 
ously opposed the Deistic movement. John Jay attended church regularly 
and even had a church built. When the American Bible Society was founded, 
he became its first president. The New York Governor firmly believed in all 
the mysteries of the Sacred Scriptures and on one occasion made a public 
profession of faith. Hamilton had similar sentiments regarding religion.37 

Thomas Pickering, Secretary of State to Washington, was a liberal. 
He early began to doubt his Puritan theology and eventually denied the 
Trinity and became a Unitarian. 


33. 64f. 

34, Morais, op. cit., 66. Cf. J. M. Stifler, The Religion of Benjamin Franklin 
(New York, 1925). 

35. Morais, op. cit., 68. 

36. Ibid., 115f. 

37. Ibid., 140. 
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Ethan Allen, hero of Ticonderoga and leader of the Green Mountain 
“boys,” rejected all revealed religion and especially the Christian religion. 
In his book, Reason, the Only Oracle of Man, Allen gives one long diatribe 
against the religion of his birth. He rejected the divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures. Like all Deists, he accepted the existence of God and the obligation 
to worship Him. His was a religion of nature or reason.38 

Willie Jones of North Carolina, member of the Continental Congress, 
was a freethinker on the style of Jefferson. Like the latter, he, too, hated 
the clergy. 

Roger Sherman, along with Livingston, Jefferson, Adams, and Franklin, 
was a member of the committee appointed to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence. Sherman attained, as a result of his own industry, a con- 
siderable knowledge of science and theology. This statesman from Con- 
necticut believed firmly in the Bible. Although tolerant of the religious views 
of others, he intensely disliked irreligious men. He opposed the appoint- 
ment of Gouverneur Morris as minister to France because of the irreverent 
way in which the statesman from Pennsylvania spoke of the Christian 
religion.39 

Sherman’s colleague, Oliver Scott, who was to be the future Governor 
of Connecticut, was a deeply orthodox man and at the same time tolerant 
in his religious views. 

William Williams was rigidly orthodox. He was a Congregationalist 
deacon and attended church regularly. Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, 
was a strict Calvinist. Carter Braxton, of Virginia, was an active churchman 
who advocated the cause of religious liberty. Francis Hopkinson, of Penn- 
sylvania, was interested in religious matters. Samuel Huntington, Philip 
Livingston, John Witherspoon, Abraham Clark, and James Smith were all 
orthodox Protestants. Witherspoon, President of Princeton, was a strict 
Presbyterian minister. Samuel Adams was a Puritan of the Puritans and 
hostile to the Catholic Church. He suggested in a letter toa Boston news- 
paper that the towns of New England should stamp out “popery.’’4° 

Another firm believer was Patrick Henry who attended church regularly. 
He realized the dangers of Deism and wrote an answer to Thomas Paine’s 
Age of Reason. Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, President of the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1777, knew the Bible intimately and required his 
children to read it. He was a liberal-minded Anglican who refused even to 
condemn Voltaire saying that he knew too little of him.*! 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton, cousin of John Carroll, was the only 
Catholic signer of the Declaration. Daniel Carroll, brother of the first 
bishop, and Thomas Fitzsimons were the two Catholic members of the 
Constitutional Convention which met in Philadelphia, May 25, 1787.42 

From the evidence here educed, we find that there was the greatest 
diversity of religious opinions among the Founding Fathers. For the most 


38. Morais, op. cit., 102. 

39. Ibid., 94f. 

40. Ibid., 97. 

41. Ibid., Loc. cit. 

42. L. A. Leonard, Charles Carroll of Carrollton (New York, 1918); J. Gurn, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton (New York, 1932); Martin I. J. Griffin, Catholics and 
the American Revolution (Ridley Park, Pa., 1907). 
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part they were orthodox Christians. Those who rejected revealed religion did 
not become atheists. For these later, the only alternative to the revealed 
religion of the clergy, whom they despised, was the natural religion of reason. 
One thing that is certain, there is no anti-Christian or anti-religious sentiment 
expressed either in the Declaration or the Constitution. 

Taking all in all, we will probably agree with the words of Robert 
Walsh, written in 1836: 


If the Declaration of Independence be of itself, excellent and glorious, it is 
rendered more so by the character of the signers; not such as they are lauded by 
chosen encomiasts but as they are proved to have been by their performances, their 
sacrifices, and those remains, originally of a private nature but now divulged, which 
lay bare their secret feelings, thoughts, and designs, unsusceptible of doubts or 
misconstruction. The degree in which they acted, so perilously and strenuously, 
upon principle, not less than sentiment and with reference to probable future, 
rather than present and personal ills, is unparalleled in the examples of collective 
public virtue. They pledged their lives and property, made prodigious efforts, under- 
went the sharpest trials, voluntarily and mainly for abstract right; for the mere 
sense of regulated liberty, and for the political dignity, more than the vulgar 
welfare, of their descendants. All their political speculation, too, had a sure 
anchorage in religion, morals, law, and order.43 


43. J. J. Walsh, Education of the Founding Fathers (New York, 1935), 63. 





TREND IN THE BELIEF IN GOD AMONG 
OUR SCHOLARS AND IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Fr. FeELrx M. Kirscu, O. F. M. Cap. 


Some twenty years ago Chesterton uttered the prophetic statement which 
we see fulfilled today: 


The agelong struggle of the Church against heresy in the technical sense of 
the word is over. She has won through. Christ has always fulfilled His promise. 
The gates of hell shall not prevail against that Church, founded on the rock of 
Peter. But another great struggle is approaching. I may not live to see it. Hell’s 
next attack will be on that doctrine on which all religion and all morality are 
based — the existence of a personal, infinite, and eternal God. That attack will be 
accompanied by a mighty effort to sweep away the standards of Christian purity. 


We have evidence on all sides of the attack made directly on God and 
on purity as well. We must concede that hell has gained great victories so 
much so that a modern writer declares: “The most important event of our 
times is the death of God.” This writer believes that hell has triumphed 
by taking the belief in God out of the hearts of men. Whereas in a former 
age only the fool said in his heart there is no God, atheism is now taught 
widely in our schools. 

For the past forty years our most prominent educational leaders have 
been formulating and propagating such doctrines as must inevitably under- 
mine American institutions and prepare the advent in the United States of 
atheistic totalitarianism. 

The why is not far to seek. America was founded on faith in God. The 
American founding fathers were men who possessed a great faith in God 
and in His inspired Word. In 1893 the United States Supreme Court de- 
clared: “This is a Christian nation.” When Daniel Webster pleaded a 
famous case before our highest tribunal, the Supreme Court went on record 
as affirming that “Christianity is the common law of the land.” Our whole 
system of jurisprudence is based on the Ten Commandments. We observe 
the first day of the week as a day of rest and prayer. A day of thanksgiving 
to God each year is a national festival. Even our coins tell us: “In God 
we trust.” 

Alexis de Tocqueville interpreted the spirit of America aright when he 
wrote after his visit to the United States in 1831: 


I sought for the greatness and genius of America in her commodious harbors 
and her ample rivers, and it was not there. In the fertile fields and boundless 
forests, and it was not there. In her rich mines and her vast world commerce, 
and it was not there. Not until I went into the churches of America and heard 
her pulpits flame with righteousness did I understand the secret of her genius 
and power. America is great because she is good; and if America ever ceases to be 
good, America will cease to be great. 


We all recognize that American democracy is essentially based on the 
idea of inalienable personal rights stemming from God the Creator. How- 
ever, for the past forty years our more prominent educators have labored to 
deny the fact of God’s existence and of a consequent antecedent and tran- 
scendent righteousness which individuals and social groups must observe. 
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The naturalism preached and practised by these educators is atheism in 
evening dress. Under the influence of idealistic and materialistic monism, 
these teachers passed to such a conception of a reality that they denied the 
possibility of any abiding element in heaven or in the universe or in man. 

Dewey regards culture and social efficiency as synonymous, and affirms 
that “there is nothing to which growth is relative save more growth.” He 
also insists that growth can only be attained by an education which develops 
“the flexible attitude which seeks to outgrow existing social conditions.” 
Hence there should remain no traditional ought or ought not: “Not even 
the aim of democracy in education and in society is permitted to lay an 
obligation or claim on human life.” Kilpatrick, the popularizer of Dewey's 
doctrines, also sets the student against every established moral code and bids 
him be ready to make his own standards of morality in the light of pre- 
sumably unprecedented experience. How far Dewey was ready to go in 
establishing new codes of morality we see from his statment that “the in- 
stitution of marriage and family that —— in medieval Europe, con- 
sidered as the last and unchanging word,” is but an example “of the extent 


to which ideas of fixity persist in a moving world.” 

On the other hand, we find Rugg reacting against Dewey’s obsession of 
the socially useful by stressing self-satisfaction in self-cultivation and self- 
expression, but this is only another way of urging that the new generation 
be practised in the attitude of expectancy of change “including change in 
standards and norms of life, in standards of morality, in family life.” 
Thorndike, a wholly materialistic psychologist, regards morality merely as 


good social behavior whose possibility depends purely on physiological con- 
ditions. Therefore he demands selective breeding for the development of 
superior intelligence so that by improving upon nature we might improve 
the social group. 

Thus the offerings of our educational leaders in the first third of the 
twentieth century consisted in atheism, materialistic hedonism, and a life 
ending at the grave made socially efficient through unlimited social control. 
However, there is not enough darkness in all the world to put out the light 
of one small candle. Even measured by their own standards, these leaders 
in education should be ready to admit that their doctrines are in turn part 
of the existing thought which we should now be ready to discard. 

There would seem to be considerable evidence that we are fast doing so. 
Even Dr. Dewey concedes he is not wholly satisfied with the present totali- 
tarian experiments, and Dr. Thorndike, under the pressure of other laboratory 
researchers, is no longer so confident that the learning process is the simple 
S-R bond mechanism on which he based his whole doctrine. Materialistic 
evolution which contributed so much toward the growth of naturalism, is 
now widely discredited, as it well might be, since it did not account for 
origins and not even agg 8 for the processes of change. As Chesterton 
put it, the evolutionists seemed to know everything about the missing link 
except that it is still missing. The world has again discovered that the trouble 
with great thinkers is that they often think wrong. Now that the half-gods 
are passing from the scene, the gods arrive. For a many-sided critique of 
naturalism we may turn to the works of Babbitt, More, and Foerster. Judd, 
Bagley, Butler, and McDougall who early warned us against the claims of 
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naturalism, are now being vindicated. Professor Mercier rightly finds the 
emergence of younger dualistic critics of our educational system, notably 
Demiashkevich, Adler, and Hutchins to be most significant. The current 
of important books in the same direction has lately been swelled by the 
works of Jeans, Eddington, Carrel, and even Lipmann. Many American 
philosophers have become dissatisfied with monism in general, as was dis- 
closed in connection with the joint meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association and of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, itself 
an indication of the felt need of conferring on fundamental oppositions of 
thought; while the powerful work of Gilson, widely circulating in this 
country, would alone suffice to bear witness that the renovation of studies 
on dualism in Europe has already provided abundant material for such 
discussion. 

Professor Mercier has produced the evidence that the founder of “pro- 
gressive education” in the United States is not Dr. Dewey but Francis W. 
Parker, who wrote no farther back than 1890: 


The child is the climax and culmination of all God’s creation, and to answer 
the question “What is the child?” is to approach nearer the still greater question 
“What is the Creator and Giver of Life?” 

Parker, through Froebel, was influenced by Rousseau, but he was still in the 
dualistic American tradition untainted by Hegelian or by materialistic 
monism. In the light of that tradition, it is only too obvious that to pass 
from Christianity to Deism, from Deism to Pantheism, and from Pantheism 


to Atheism is not progress but devolution fraught with sinister consequences.1 

Though you all will probably agree with the theories proposed, you will 
rightly object that the prophets of evil have done their work efficiently. The 
President’s Research Committee on Local Trends reports: 


The weakened grip of traditional Christianity upon educated opinion in the 
United States has been found reflected in general “intellectual” periodicals, in 
scholarly journals, in the number of religious books published, in declining rela- 
tive circulations of religious journals and in the attitudes reflected in mass circula- 
tion magazines. Evidence of the recent rebellion against authoritative monogamistic 
mores has been found not only in magazine articles, but in short stories, moving 
pictures, and stage plays. 

The same investigation shows that until 1905 Christianity was still in high 
favor but since then a decrease in power has taken place until today it finds 
itself “being severely criticized and opposed.”? 

To realize how considerable is the amount of atheism and materialism 
among the intellectual leaders of America we need but glance at the Leuba 
investigation concerning the belief in God and immortality of 1,000 scientists 
(physical and biological) and 406 historians, sociologists, and psychologists. 
Most of these are teachers in higher schools of learning and therefore are 
exerting a deep influence upon the educated public and upon the young men 


1. Louis J. A. Mercier, Preface to Naturalism in American Education by Geoffrey 
O'Connell (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1938), p. xiv. 

2. Report of the President’s Research Committee on Local Trends, one-vol. edition 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933), pp. 387, 403. 
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and young women from whom are to come most of the leaders of the next 
generation. In general Leuba’s investigation 


shows that in every class of persons investigated, the number of believers in God 
is less, and in most classes very much less than the number of non-believers, and 
that the number of believers in immortality is somewhat larger than in a personal 
God; that among the more distinguished, unbelief is very much more frequent 
than among the less distinguished; and finally that not only the degree of ability, 
but also the kind of knowledge possessed, is significantly related to the rejection 
of those beliefs.3 


Leuba’s investigation also evidences how disastrous has been the work 
of these teachers among our college youth in destroying the Christian idea 
of God. Leuba found that in 97 per cent of the answers from individuals 
between 18 and 20 years of age in the nine colleges investigated, 31 per cent 
of the male and 11 per cent of the female students conceived God as im- 
personal. He discovered also that 


the proportion of disbelievers in immortality increases considerably from the fresh- 
man to the senior year in college. Considered all together, my data would indicate 
that from 40 to 50 per cent of the young men leaving college entertain an idea 
of God incompatible with the acceptance of the Christian religion, even as inter- 
preted by the liberal clergy.4 


In view of these findings, we are not surprised to learn that the American 
Association for the Advancement of Atheism has established ‘‘chapters in 
twenty colleges and preparatory schools of the United States.” The names 
of some of the chapters are: “The Devil’s Angels,” ‘The Damned Souls,” 
“The Circle of the Godless,” “The Legion of the Damned,” “God’s Black 
Sheep.” One writer says: 


The beauty of it is that we have so many atheists in the college faculties of 
America. But of course they can’t say much about it, as they would be thrown 
out, and then where would their living come from? But they encourage the students 
all they can. As the movement grows the professors will become more and more 
open in their private beliefs.6 


How well the undergraduates have learned the lesson from their atheistic 
professors may be seen from the naive way in which one group of college 
students ventured to vote on the validity of the Ten Commandments of God. 
Under date of December 1, 1937, the United Press reported that the under- 
graduates of New York University voted their opinion, through a student 
publication, on the Decalogue as follows: 


I am the Lord, thy God, and thou shalt have no other God before Me: For, 
1140; against, 381. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain: For, 1203; 
against, 282. 


3. James H. Leuba, The Belief in God and Immortality, A Psychological, Anthropo- 
logical and Statistical Study, Part Il, Statistical Study of the Belief in a Personal God 
and in Personal Immortality in the United States (Boston: Sherman, French and Co., 
1916), pp. 277-279. 

4. Ibid., p. 203. 

5. Geoffrey O'Connell, Naturalism in American Education (New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1938), p. 233. 

6. Ibid. 
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Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day: For, 1194; against, 291. 

Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother: For, 1473; against, 12. 

Thou shalt not kill: For, 1464; against, 21. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery: For, 1266; against, 219. 

Thou shalt not steal: For, 1470; against, 15. 

Thou sholt not bear false witness against thy neighbor: For, 1442; against, 33. 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife: For, 1284; against, 201. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's goods. For, 1455; against, 30. 


We shall not be shocked at such opinions of undergraduates when we 
remember that these immature boys and girls are exposed to the conditions 
illustrated by the following incident: ‘““Young men, young women, be re- 
ligious; a person without religion is diseased, debased, degenerate.” Thus 
the President of a State University addressed the undergraduates. Behind him 
sat some thirty-five atheist professors. 


What is to take the place of the faith robbed from the young. America 
has well satirized the dogmatism preached and practised by the irreligious 
professors, in the following series of questions and answers that disclose 
what is now supplanting the Catechism doctrines in too many of our schools: 


Who made the world? 

Nobody made the world. 

Who is nobody? 

Nobody is the creator of the earth and of all things. 

What is man? . 

Man is a combination of chemicals made to the image and likeness of 
a monkey. 

Why did nobody make you? 

Nobody knows. 

How shall we know the things which we are to believe? 

We shall know the things which we are to believe from what we read 
in mewspapers and magazines and from what we hear on the radio. 
How did nobody create the earth and all things? 

Nobody created the earth and all things by means of evolution. 

Who were the first man and woman? 

The first man and woman were two monkeys. 

Who alone are infallible? 

Professors and scientists alone are infallible. 

What do you mean by the infallibility of professors and scientists? 
By the infallibility of professors and scientists, I mean that when teaching 
in the fields for which they have received Ph. D.’s they cannot err. 

. What happens to man after death? 

After death man becomes fertilizer. 

. Is that the end of all? 

That is the end of all. 


With such instruction being given to the young, it is not surprising to 
learn that in our nation today there are sixty-five million unbelievers, i. e., 
sixty-five million people who claim membership with no church whatsoever, 
either Catholic or non-Catholic, and that seventy-five millions of our country- 
men are not baptized. 

How shortsighted those Catholic parents who expose their children to 
the irreligious atmosphere of the public school! In one of our eastern cities 
a Catholic couple decided, in order to keep up with the Joneses, to enter 
their girl in the public school that was reputed to be made up of children 
from the very “nicest” homes. All went well apparently until their darling 
reported one evening that in the course of the school day the teacher had 
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asked all the pupils who believed in God to raise their hands. Our Catholic 
girl was the only pupil to raise her hand. Struck with horror, the Catholic 
parents placed their child in a Catholic school. 

Our American youth are no longer being taught about God. Milton’s 
line is applicable to them: ‘The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 
The resultant ignorance is abysmal. Some few years ago two young women 
were struck with the beauty of the statue of Christ by Thorwaldsen that 
graces the lobby of the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. They exam- 
ined the marvelous creation from all sides, read the text inscribed on the 
base: “Come to Me all you that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh 
you.” Still, they were perplexed as to the identity of the figure and finally 
went to the desk to inquire of the attendant: “Is that the statue of Mr. Johns 
Hopkins?” 

With regard to the morals of our nation, the picture is no less dark. 
Our present-day marriage is in many instances a cloak for immorality. About 
one marriage out of six ends in divorce; in our cities even every second 
marriage ends thus: and because the re-marriage of divorcees has been 
legalized in all of our 48 States, we are now witnessing the national scandal 
of having successive polygamy practised throughout our land. As to the 
immorality outside the home, we need only recall the statistics published 
recently by Mr. Edgar Hoover of the F.B.I. showing that among girls under 
21 years of age, sex offenses have increased during the past year over 100 
per cent. 

There is therefore no denying that hell has been fighting effectively on 
the double front as foretold by Chesterton. But the very successes of Satan 
represent both a challenge and an opportunity for us Friars. In ancient Rome 
when the enemy was laying siege to one gate of the city, the Roman soldiers 
went out by another gate to make new conquests elsewhere. While it is true 
that practically one-half the population of our country never attends any 
church services, there is the consoling side of the picture showing that of 
the remaining one-half, one third are Catholics, so that we know we are 
strongly entrenched in the land. Opportunities for making new conquests 
for Christ are not wanting. There is, first of all, the astounding growth of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine reaching out to all our people, young 
and old, including the most neglected of the flock, the Catholic children in 
public schools. On the part of the Government, we have the ever growing 
number of states that are allowing our Catholic teachers to take over religious 
instruction through time released from the school day. On the part of state 
schools and secular colleges we are witnessing more and more evidence of 
willingness to grant academic credit for religious instruction. In our Cath- 
olic schools we must bend every effort to improve our religious instruction 
both in content and method, and last but not least by more adequate training 
of our teachers of Religion. 





TREND IN THE BELIEF IN GOD AMONG 
NON-CATHOLIC CLERGYMEN AND CHURCHES 


Fr. MARTIN J. McCaBE, O. F. M. Cap. 


The word “non-Catholic” has been taken by the writer to mean Protestant 
denominations. The reason for this acceptance of the word is that other 
non-Catholic denominations, being lesser minorities, have enjoyed less power 
of influence upon American life. Because of their widespread effect, there- 
fore, a description of the Protestants’ attitude toward belief in God would make 
an interesting paper. 


Modern Protestants are, as is well known, divided principally into two 
groups, the Fundamentalists and the Modernists. There are some middle-of- 
the-road Protestants, but they tend to “move to either the right or the left, 
and thus gradually become either out and out conservatives or out and out 
liberals.”! The Fundamentalists retain their conservative position. A perusal 
of such a professedly Fundamentalist author as J. G. Machen? will show 
that on essential subjects like the Existence of God, the Nature of God, 
the Trinity, Creation, Divine Authority of the Bible, Divinity of Christ, 
this group has not moved from the orthodox Protestant position. It would 
hardly be worth while to look for theological trends among them, especially 
in regard to such a fundamental article of faith as belief in God. Among the 
Modernists, however, one finds startling departures from the older con- 
fessions of faith. 


As a matter of fact one gathers the impression that the Modernist is 
allowed to believe pretty well what he likes. For example here is what a 
representative of the liberal wing says about the doctrine of Christ: 


If an individual finally concludes, as the author of this book has concluded, 
that Jesus was a human being who became the world’s most significant teacher in 
the field of religion and ethics, but who was in no sense a supernatural being who 
possessed infallibility, then this individual faces two tasks. He must try to decide 
—for himself, of course— what it really is that Jesus has to say to him and to 
his generation. Then, when these ‘Essentials of Christianity” are clearly formulated 
in his own mind, he must try to find ways by which these essentials of Christianity 
can be made an effective part of his own thinking and living, and an effective part 
of the thinking and living of his generation. 


The same author says: “If it [the teaching of Jesus} is only human, then 
the individual will feel free to make cautious personal reservations before 
accepting it.’’3 

Several months ago, the Redemptorist publication, Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, printed some material pertaining to the topic of this paper, which has 
been widely published and commented on in the Catholic press throughout 
the country. It was a questionnaire sent out by George Herbert Betts of 


1. J. G. Gilkey, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., The Problem of Following Jesus (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1939), p. 120. 

2. J. Gresham Machen, D. D., Litt. D., The Christian Faith in the Modern World 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1936), passim. 

3. J. G. Gilkey, D.D., LL. D., Litt. D., The Problem of Following Jesus (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1939), pp. 123-124. 
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Northwestern University to 1,500 ministers, 700 of whom answered them. 
500 of these were actually in charge of churches, and 200 were getting ready 
for ordination. The ordained ministers represented 20 denominations in 
Chicago and its environs extending 40 miles from the city. All the larger 
denominations were represented in the poll: the Methodist, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, Congregationalist, Episcopalian, Evangelical, Lutheran, and 13 
others. The theology, or the lack of it, of these divines was appalling: 59 
per cent of the ministers did not think it necessary to belong to any church; 
57 per cent thought that people might be received into church membership 
regardless of their religious beliefs. Replies from students discovered worse 
theology: 56 per cent did not believe in the Trinity; 76 per cent did not 
believe that God had ever worked a miracle; 36 per cent did not believe 
that God was omnipotent; and more than 80 per cent did not believe in 
eternal punishment. Shades of Calvin and Luther! These divines have come 
far from the principles of the founders of Protestantism. Of many of them 
- — say that they believe only in the name of God, if in any kind 
of God. 

These blasphemous answers do not indicate that the Protestant Church 
as such is indifferent toward the education of its students; nor that the opin- 
ion of the Protestant Church on matters referring to Almighty God, is a 
matter of personal opinion. This is not the case if the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America is to be taken as a standard. That august 
body issued a statement of its position in regard to belief in God in 1933. 
The statement bore the title, ‘The Present Crisis as a Summons to Spiritual 
Advance.”4 In it the Federal Council said: “We are agreed in holding the 
personal experience of fellowship with God in Christ, to be the supreme 
value in life and the foundation of any Christian program adequate for a 
fear-stricken and bewildered world.” ‘With God in Christ’ sounds at least 
more Pauline, more like orthodox Protestantism of the Ritschlian or Barthian 
variety, than the outrageous statements quoted above. The Protestant Church 
is furthermore far from being indifferent about the training of its ministers. 
C. S. Miaio, Ph. D., writing in the International Review of the Missions,> 
speaks of the training of missionaries. In his article, ‘Training of the Min- 
istry in the Younger Churches,” he enunciates the need of a highly-trained 
and efficient ministry, “which is necessary for the well-being of the Church.” 
This statement is represented as the conclusion reached at the Tambaran 
Meeting of the International Missionary Council. The Council also speaks of 
establishing good Bible schools, theological schools and graduate schools of 
theology. 

How can the appalling lack of belief on the part of the ministers quoted 
above be explained? The answer seems to lie in the fact that Liberal Protes- 
tant theology is making rapid progress. There has been a school of thought 
among Protestant intelligentsia that has been engaged for some time in 
taking from God's shoulders the golden brocade of divinity. The best analysis 
of this situation the writer has been able to find is contained in an article 


4. J. A. Hutchinson, We Are Not Divided (New York, Round Table Press, 
1941), p. 84. a 


5. International Review of the Missions, Vol. 28, 1939, pp. 377 ff. 
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by Edmund Scribner Ames, “New Trends in Thinking About God.’6 
Ames states that he has noticed a change in Protestant theology within the 
last three decades, namely, that Protestant theology has split within that 
time into two groups. The first group Ames calls “Neo-Orthodoxy.” It is 
Fundamentalist or at least Barthian in that it emphasizes supernatural revela- 
tion, atoning grace, human sinfulness, and the relative futility of man’s 
reason acd initiative. Ames notes the existence of a school of thought dia- 
metrically opposed to “‘Neo-Orthodoxy.” He calls it the “scientific treatment 
of religion.” This treatment is said to be an “imaginative interpretation of 
philosophy and art, a critical examination of historical experience,” that 
“emphasizes the living values and the creative initiative in social adventure.” 
This is a sort of devious way of saying that religion has come to be affected 
by the modern world. Ames refers to a treatment by H. S. Elliott, of the 
contrast between the two schools of Protestant theology, in a paper entitled 
“Can Religious Education Be Christian.’7 Elliott says that the modern world 
is scientific, democratic, and humanitarian, and affects to face the future con- 
fidently and expectantly This modern world, he proceeds, influences all 

hases of Protestant religious thought, institutions, and ideas, and, he con- 
cludes, the changes in religious thought about God due to the influence of 
the modern world are “most startling.” 

An example of one of the deeper influences wrought by modern thought 
in Protestant theology, quoted by Ames from E. S. Brighton,® concerns. the 
infinity of God. We must give up the idea of divine infinitude, says Brighton, 
so that we can uphold God’s goodness. ““A God,” he continues, “who has 
made so many evils by abusing His infinite power, and is responsible for 
giving man free will with which to perform evil, and is furthermore guilty 
of tempting man beyond his strength,” cannot be good. Thus is the Almighty 
Pe to a loveable state of weakness. 

But the blasphemy does not end there. Liberal theologians, says Ames, 
maintain that religion is not created by God, but creates Him. Dr. C. 
Deslisle Burns? is quoted as enlarging on this modified pantheism: 


Religion, as a force of the art of living, finds and creates deity, as the fine arts 
find and create beauty. They try to bring God within the reach of human under- 
standing without having to resort to speculative metaphysics or sheer mysticism. 
God dves not solve the problem of the creation of the universe, but He is very 
significant in reference to the possibility of greater spiritual meaning and feeling. 


The invasion of God’s es does not stop here. When it comes 
to describing the process of creating deity, we find that human beings with 
ugly faults do the creating. R. B. Cattell!° lets us in on some of the details 
of this creation — the bigwigs do it. Cattell says that society may be repre- 
sented as a bell-shaped curve, with the bulge indicating the average individ- 
uals, and the top dwindling according to the smaller number of persons of 
high endowment. “The disgruntled, upper egocentrics,” he says, “are respon- 
sible for social advance. Society progresses like a caterpillar, getting its grip 


6. Journal of Religion, Vol. 21, 1941, pp. 373-384. 

7. Can Religious Education Be Christian? (New York, 1940). 

8. The Problem of God (New York, 1930). 

9. The Horizon of Experience (New York, 1934), pp. 303-305. 

10. Psychology and the Religious Quest (London and New York, 1938), p. 107. 
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on new ground by its head, and then dragging the main body forward. The 
top minority has greater light, and reaches out for still higher and higher 
forms of existence. They are the revealers and constructors of God.” 


Liberal theologians point out that religion is the natural result of progress. 
People, they tell us, who use automobiles, have new ideas of port com- 
munication, and social contacts. The farmer who plows his field with a 
tractor, a canopy sheltering him from the sun, listening to the radio while 
he sits on the plow, will have different ideas of God, and of Providence, 
and of life, than the “plowman who homeward plods his weary way,” after 
trudging from sunrise to sunset behind oxen. 


The Modernists point out that the disagreeable reaction of young people 
to the idea of God as preached in conservative churches is a necessary con- 
sequence of their superior education. The boy in high school, who spends 
his time making radios and airplanes thinks of himself as working miracles. 
The Bible miracles leave him unimpressed. Furthermore, he reads about the 
world evolving through millions of years. Then he goes to a conservative 
church and hears about the fiat of creation. His more natural common sense 
and liberal religion, we are told, seem truer than what he hears in church. 
Thus we find, say the Liberals, that the church which teaches the traditional 
idea of an omnipotent, miracle-working, intervening God is getting out of 
touch with the interests most operative in daily life. 


Liberal theology endeavors to disseminate itself as much as possible. 
It has well-thought out adaptations to religious education. W. C. Bower!! 
tells us this very plainly: 


The implications of theology for religious education have recently been greatly 
accentuated by the Barthian movement and ‘“Neo-Orthodoxy,” with their emphasis 
on the supernatural, authority, the innate sinfulness of man, and an a prioristic 
approach to religious truth. Between modern religious education and the ‘‘Neo- 
Orthodox” movement, at least, there exists a definite, if not irreconcilable conflict. 
This conflict affords the occasion and stimulation to religious education to face the 
theological issues and to formulate a theology consistent with their philosophy and 
practise. 


Given this riot of liberal thinking, the writer wonders whether these 
theologians in their exuberance of liberty have not cracked the liberty bell 
that Luther rang at Wittenberg. At least the results have been devastating to 
Protestant organization as such. It is not surprising that George Herbert 
Betts of Northwestern University, after studying his poll taken among 
Protestant ministers, referred to above, arrived at the following conclusions: 


1) No denomination, except perhaps the Lutheran, has any right to demand 
that fixed creeds be taught the young; that the clergy of no other denomination 
subscribe to a common creed beyond belief in the existence of God. 

2) Greater differences of belief are shown between individual ministers of 
the same denomination than between totals for different denominations. 

3) There is no reason why separate Protestant organizations should exist, except, 
perhaps, the Lutheran. 

4) Religion itself is as much a product of social revolution as is democracy, 
education, or industrialism. No religion, as practised by the masses, rises higher 
than the social ethics of its time. 


11. “Religious Education Faces the Future,” Journal of Religion, Vol. 21, 1941, 
Pp. 385-395. 
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_5) A creed dealing with a few great areas of experience, such as God and 
His attributes; man, his life and destiny; the universe and its control; would have 
a very general acceptance among the major denominations. 


A trend, not quite so bad, perhaps, as the foregoing, is the tendency of 
ministers to base their sermons on a human, rather than on a divine founda- 
tion. This was somewhat forcefully brought home to the writer while reading 
some of Dr. Sizoo’s sermons.!2 In a sermon entitled “Tinkering with 
Morals,” the eloquent speaker discourses on a criterion of morality. He 
presents various tests to be applied to our actions for the purpose of finding 
out whether they are good or bad. The first test, Sizoo says, is the test of 
experience. Thus I must ask myself: “How would those of yesterday meet 
this problem? What would generations long past say, if they were living 
today? How would Washington, Savonarola, St. Augustine or Paul meet 
the situation?” History is undoubtedly a great teacher, but research work is 
rather slow. The preacher devotes most of the space of the sermon to this 
test. The second test is that of publicity. I am uncertain which course I should 
adopt, which of two ways I should travel. In determining my course I must 
ask myself whether I would be willing to have all the world know the 
choice I had made. Would I be willing to have the police know it? A third 
test is that of universality. Suppose that all people everywhere would follow 
the course that I now propose to follow, would it be for the good of all or 
would it injure them. To these three tests almost three pages are devoted. 
To the fourth test Sizoo gives a scant thirteen lines. I must ask myself, he 
says: “What would Jesus do about it?” If the man in the pew were a liberal, 
he would feel free to look up the doctrine of Jesus, find out, for himself, 
of course, whether it is modern or not, and then make cautious personal 
reservations, if he saw fit to do so. In this treatment of the criterion of 
morality one cannot help noticing the absence of any attempt to base morality 
on the divine essence, or on the abuse of divinely given faculties, or the 
usurpation of divinely given rights. 

A third trend in Protestant belief in God is one that St. Paul noticed 
in contemporary paganism. Non sicut Deum glorificaverunt. Protestants do 
not “worship” God. Their services are definitely man-centered and not God- 
centered. J. C. Petrie, writing in the Christian Century, in an article entitled 
“Do Protestants Worship?’’!3 points out that while the hymns and sermons 
of Protestant churches refer to God, their worship in the strict sense refers 
to man. On entering the church, Mr. Petrie points out, Protestants talk in 
the vestibule, take a seat and look around, and make signs of recognition 
to their friends. Conversation is kept up till the organ begins to play. But 
what makes the service man-centered, Petrie tells us, is the absence of true 
ptayer. Prayer, says the author, in Protestant churches is nothing more than 
a sermon with the pastor’s back to the people. Petrie goes on to show how 
the pastor habitually announces a vocal selection by saying: “Mr. Jones will 
now favor us with a solo,” making, according to Petrie, religious worship 
a form of religious entertainment. 


12. J. R. Sizoo, D.D., Make Life Worth Living (New York, Macmillan, 1942), 
pp. 104-107. 
13. Christian Century, Vol. 58, 1941, pp. 952-954. 
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In his reference to the Protestant Conference on Faith and Order, held 
in 1928 in the city of Lausanne, Switzerland, J. L. Stoddard says in his book, 
Twelve Years in the Catholic Church,'4 that dogma in the Protestant Church 
is subject to continual revision. Stoddard’s statements just about agree with 
what the ministers in Betts’ Poll said, viz., that people may be admitted to 
church membership without regard to their religious beliefs. In describing 
the Conference of Lausanne, Mr. Stoddard says that Protestant lack of defi- 
nite theology opens church membership to “Deists, Theosophists, Buddhists, 
Bahaiists, Jews, Mohammedans, etc., and possibly even to atheists, for they 
might enter it under the name of Pantheists.” In order to accommodate the 
Conference of Lausanne to the beliefs of the conferees, says the learned 
convert, the entrance tests had to be made astonishingly simple. Stoddard 
continues: “We may suppose the following conversation to take place be- 
tween the applicants (for admission into the Conference) and the examiners 
of their theological fitness: 


“I am a Materialist.” 
“That is immaterial. You may pass.” 
“I don’t believe in a personal devil.” 


“Perhaps you never looked into a looking glass. Anyway there are many like 
you. Go in.” 

“I don’t believe that a miracle ever took place.” 

“It would be a miracle if only that keeps you out. Go right in.” 

“I am just a plain Deist.” 

“You look the part. You are welcome.” 

“I say with Stapfer: ‘Let us abandon in particular the error that the truth of 
religious beliefs is essential for the Christian.’ May I join you?” 

“Sir, you are more than welcome. If we do not have to bother about the 
truth of religious beliefs we shall have a membership that will stagger the Catholics.” 


“If this is a parody,” continues Stoddard, “it borders very closely on the 
truth. The church of the future is to have as light a doctrinal outfit as pos- 
sible. The larger the church the fewer the dogmas. The logical result will 
be to believe everything or nothing. There will be an elimination of all 
positive faith.” 


14, J. L. Stoddard, Twelve Years in the Catholic Church (New York, Kenedy, 
1931), pp. 144-146. 





DISCUSSION 


FR. IGNATIUS BRADY, O. F. M.: — One of the resolutions submitted for con- 
sideration by this twenty-fifth Jubilee Conference calls for the revision or re-writing 
of Turner’s History of Philosophy. The resolution reads: “In respect to the Fran- 
ciscan Institute: ...3) A revision of Bishop Turner’s History of Philosophy, now in 
its fortieth year of publication, is suggested as another practical task.” This, no doubt, 
will appear to be a rather strange suggestion. Why should this be proposed as a 
task for a Franciscan school of higher studies? The explanation lies in the fact, per- 
haps not widely known, that by the last will of Bishop Turner St. Bonaventure’s 
College at Allegany, New York, with which the Institute is now connected, received 
full rights to revise and re-edit his textbook. And with the excellent program now in 
force and the projected program of the coming years, the philosophical section of the 
Franciscan Institute would provide a most opportune setup in which to achieve the 
revision. As Fr. Thomas and Fr. Philotheus have told us in the course of this Con- 
ference, the future lectors to be trained at the Institute will receive a solid training 
in the whole field of philosophy and the history of philosophy. Hence the revision 
would not envision only a just and adequate treatment of the Franciscan School at 
the hands of competent writers and teachers, but would embrace all periods of history 
now found in the pages of Turner. 

That this is the fortieth year of its publication (1903-1943) is sufficient reason 
in itself to show that the book needs a revision. None will gainsay the statement that 
the last forty years have seen the discovery of a tremendous amount of new material in 
the field of medieval philosophy alone, not to speak of the earlier periods or of new 
trends in modern thought. There is a great distance, for example, between the little 
monograph of M. De Wulf, Etudes sur Henri de Gand, mentioned in Turner’s History, 
p. 384, and the excellent work of J. Paulus, Henri de Gand, Essai sur les tendances de 
sa metaphysique (Vrin, Paris, 1938). From the latter we realize, as Professor Gilson 
points out, how important a study of Henry of Ghent’s work is for a due appreciation 
of Duns Scotus.1 There is a great difference likewise between the schematic, truly 
textbook treatment given the doctrine of St. Thomas in Turner, pp. 347-380, and the 
integrated picture that genuine Thomists now present of the deep metaphysical origi- 
nality of the Angelic Doctor.2 It is almost needless to mention the work that has 
been done in revealing the great use Scholastic Christian philosophers made of the 
inherent potentialities of Greek thought and the extent to which they far surpassed 
their early Western forebears;3 or the growing realization of the réle played by Ploti- 
nus and the Arabian philosophers in the formation of Christian medieval thinkers. 
And, to pass over the intervening centuries, let us simply point out how necessary an 
adequate picture of the growth of Marxian philosophy and its offspring is for the 
present-day student, or of the results of positivism in modern thought — and therefore 
of the vital importance of Scholastic philosophy today (provided it itself is vitalized) .4 
— These are but random examples; everyone who teaches the history of philosophy 
could conjure up with ease a dozen more of the same type. 


In those same forty years too (or, to be more exact, in the last twenty years), 
the whole approach to the history of philosophy as well as the method of dealing 
with individual philosophers has changed considerably. Much credit must surely be 
given to the late Clemens Baeumker for an organic conception of such history (with- 
out the apriorism of a Hegelian) as “an evolution of a unified organism of ideas 


1. Paulus, op. cit., p. 393: M. Gilson affirme . . . qu’on ne comprendra bien la synthése scotiste 
qu’en la rapproachant de la synthése henricienne et en étudiant cette derniére avec plus de soin 
qu’on ne I’a fait jusqu’ici. : $ 

2. Cf., e. g., E. Chapman, ‘“‘To be — that is the answer,’’ The Thomist, V (‘‘The Maritain 
volume,’’ Jan., 1943), pp. 137-152. The author gives (pp. 146-152) a very neat presentation of 
the basic existential (vs. essential) character of the philosophy of St. Thomas; it is such a synthesis 
- Ba oe provides the student with what he needs to see St. Thomas’ position in medieval 

ilosophy. 
. 3. t. “Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval eveongia (Scribner, New York, 1936); A. C. Pegis, 
St. Thomas and the Greeks (Marquette U. Press, Milwaukee, 1939). 

4. Cf. E. Gilson, The Unity o Philosophical Experience (Scribner, New York, 1937), pp. 294- 
295; D. von Hildebrand, ‘“The dethronement of truth,’’ Proceedings of the Eighteenth Meeting of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 1942, pp. 3-16, and several other papers in the 
same volume; also Prof. M. Adler, God and the Professors (O. S. V. pamphlet, 1940). 
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born in the past, lived and enriched in the present and future.”5 Later scholars have 
borne him out and developed his thesis at greater length. ‘Granted that there is no 
such thing as a historical determinism, it still remains true that history contains a 
metaphysical determinism. The history of philosophy contains more than the interplay 
of isolated opinions; it contains the inner history of ideas.” Bishop Turner attempted 
some such unity in his various “Retrospects,” but there is much more to be added, 
clarified, and unified. One example that comes to mind is the inner connection be- 
tween Montaigne and Descartes, as well as between Descartes and the men that 
followed him. 

Hence, granted that at the time of its original appearance the History of Philosophy 
did merit in large measure the encomiums heaped on it in Catholic reviews, it stands 
to reason that it must be brought up to date. All agreed in 1903 that the work filled 
a definite need, particularly by its presentation of medieval philosophy.? Some, indeed, 
were inclined to stress this last item from the viewpoint of apologetics, while prac- 
tically all praised the author’s treatment of modern philosophers as sane and objec- 
tive. The late Monsignor E. A. Pace said of it: “That the work of Schoolmen should 
receive sympathetic treatment from a Catholic writer, was to be expected. But this 
sympathy does not prevent our author from discovering the merit in other philosophers 
whose teachings are far removed from the thought and principles of Scholasticism. The 
treatment throughout is marked by calm objective appreciation.”’8 

Another point very much in favor of the work was its typographical format, highly 
praised by the reviewers. This must be retained in a new edition. The Ecclesiastical 
Review, perhaps, best sums up the excellent qualities of the History of 1903: “...a 
work that is at once complete, philosophic, up-to-date, well written, bien documenté, 
as the French say, and from a material viewpoint attractively published.”9 Are not 
these likewise the very ideals to be achieved in a new edition? 

Time has indeed tested the value of these statements — time, in forty years of con- 
stant use in Catholic seminaries and colleges, particularly where there was need of a 
more thorough course than that covered in Father Glenn’s History of Philosophy pub- 
lished in 1929. But time and teaching experience have likewise brought to light weak 
spots in Turner’s treatment of various individual philosophers — this not only in the 
light of modern research, but also from a pedagogical viewpoint. Taking it for granted 
that the whole section on medieval philosophy requires a thorough overhauling (the 
pages on St. Thomas not excluded), we would say that the chapters on some of the 
moderns also stand in need of revision. Those, for example, on Spinoza and Kant are 
by no means clear to the student; and in this they are matched perhaps by some pages 
on Plato and Aristotle. The appendix added since the original work hardly suffices for 
the proper treatment of more contemporary philosophers that make up the modern 
picture; American philosophers demand a good chapter likewise, that Catholic stu- 
dents, especially future priests, be “healthily modern” in their knowledge of present- 
day problems. 

Hence in conjunction with and as an expansion of the resolution of the committee, 
the following positions are also duly submitted: 


(1) There is need of a textbook in the history of philosophy on the level of 
Turner’s work. 


If, as the reviewers told us, there was a definite need for such a book in 1903, the 
need is as urgent today, forty years later, for a book that is up-to-date, scholarly, as 


5. A. A. Bogdanski, The Significance of Clemens Baeumker in Neo-scholastic Philosophy (Mat- 
uette U. Press, Milwaukee, 1942), pp. 69-70. Cf. pp. 57ff, ‘‘His conception on history,’’ for 
uller treatment. a 

6. A. C. Pegis, ‘‘The Frontiers of Philosophy and the Limitations of Science,’’ Proc. of the 
Eleventh Meeting of the Am. Cath. Phil. Assoc., 1935, p. 27; quoted by E. Gilson, of. cit., p. 305. 
Cf. the last chapter of this book for a most excellent use of such a concept. 

. E.g., reviews given: ‘“‘P. C.,’’ Irish Eccl. Record, IV Series, v. 14, n. 430 (Oct., 1903), 
382-383; Catholic World, vol. 77 (Apr.-Sept., 1903), 542; The Messenger, vol. 40 July- Dec., 
age? ee a <a in Cath. Univ. Bulletin, vol. 9 (1903), 389-390; Eccl. Review, vol. 
29 (July- +, 1903), 89-90. 

8. Cath. Univ. Bulletin, loc. cit., 389. Cf. also The Messenger, loc. cit., p. 117: ‘No 
harshness is apparent anywhere; no unkind word is said of the originators of the falsest theories, 
and iy 7 is no undue denunciation of their systems.’’ 

9. Loc. cit., p. 89. 
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attractive in format, if not more so, than Turner’s original edition.10 At any rate, it 
should be such as will rank with books on kindred subjects on the college level. As the 
new book should be a revision of Turner, it would retain the titie and author as in 
the first edition. 


(2) The new edition must endeavor to put more stress on the history of phi- 
losophy, as contrasted to the history of philosophers. 


In other words, it must present an organic treatment both of the philosophical 
work of the individual thinker and of the general trends in philosophical thought.11 
Only such a presentation will really capture the attention and interest of the student, 
who might otherwise fail to see the woods for the trees. 


(3) There will be need of a proper balance of emphasis. 


The work will not devote more place to any one man or period than will be 
necessary for the general purpose of the book; it must not lapse into the error of 
overemphasis in one section at the expense of another. For specialization in any one 
period other books are already available; and for extended and detailed study of an 
individual philosopher the Ueberweg series would suffice (as a course for the pro- 
fessor!), or perhaps the projected History of Philosophy of Professor Pegis of Fordham. 
In general, let it be remembered that Turner, original or revised, is not intended for 
the graduate level, but for seminary and college requirements. 


Lastly, we would suggest that the work of revision be assigned to a group of 
scholars under one general editor. In this way the entire burden would not rest on 
one man; nor would the whole revision be in proportion to his degree of scholarship 
alone. Chapters or even whole sections would be assigned to one man, particularly 
if he were well acquainted in one particular field, while the general continuity and 
organic unity would fall to the lot of the general editor. In this way too the work of 
revision would be speeded up without detriment to the high standards that should be 
the goal. It goes without saying that in the choice of this group of scholars the editor 
would by no means be limited to Franciscans. 

This, in substance, is the explanation of the resolution presented. Let us sincerely 
hope it will be acted upon if at all feasible. 


10. In typographical features the Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie, by E. Gilson-P. 
Bohner (Schoningh, Paderborn, 1937) will supply an excellent model. 

11. Perhaps here again the Gilson-Bohner Geschichte will provide a model for the first of 
these requirements, in explaining the inner unity of a philosopher’s work (which is implied in 
the word ‘“‘organic’’). It is not possible, of course, to present some authors as clearly as other 
more outstanding ones, but the treatment should not simply be divided into various captions: 
‘‘Metaphysics, psychology, etc.’’ Such a method tends to a mere enumeration of doctrinal fine 
points with little or no intrinsic connection being made clear to the student. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the XXV Annual Meeting of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference respectfully submits the following resolutions: 

1. The members of the Franciscan Educational Conference renew their 
love and loyalty for the Holy See and for His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
thanking him with all their hearts for the paternal and Apostolic Blessing 
bestowed on the President and members on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
of the Conference. 

2. The Conference is deeply grateful to His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Amleto G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, for his own 
personal words of congratulation and encouragement. 

3. The Conference wishes to express its appreciation for the continued 
patronage and help on the part of the Hierarchy. In particular, the members 
are grateful to the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore 
and Washington, and the Most Rev. John M. McNamara, auxiliary Bishop 
of Baltimore and Washington; to the former for his written word and to 
the latter for the vocal message given the members of the Conference at an 
informal dinner. 

4. To the Most Reverend Ministers General of the three families of the 
First Order of St. Francis; to the Most Rev. Mathias Faust, O. F. M., Dele- 
gate-General of the Order of Friars Minor; to the Most Rev. Benno 
Aichinger, O. F.M.Cap., Commissary General of the Capuchins; to the 
Very Reverend Ministers Provincial and Commissaries, the Conference ex- 
tends its best wishes and prayers, as well as its thanks for their paternal 
protection and encouragement. 

5. The Conference congratulates the Catholic University of America on 
the election of the Right Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, Ph. D., as its new 
Rector Magnificus. Monsignor McCormick himself it salutes and thanks for 
his visit to the Conference and his kindly words of interest. 

6. The genuine Franciscan hospitality shown by the Commissariat of the 
Holy Land, under the order of the Very Rev. Leonard T. Walsh, O. F. M., 
and the personal direction of the Rev. Herbert Gallagher, O. F.M.; the 
kindness of the Rev. Mark Kennedy, O. F. M., Vicar of Holy Name College, 
the Very Rev. Ferdinand Mayer, O. F. M. Conv., Guardian of St. Bonaventure 
Convent, and the Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O. F.M.Cap., Guardian of St. 
Francis College, have each and all merited our undying gratitude. 

7. The Conference extends its condolences to the Province of Santa 
Barbara on the death of its Minister Provincial, the Very Rev. Martin Knauff, 
O. F. M.; and to St. Bonaventure Province of the Friars Minor Conventual 
on the death of the Very Rev. Felix Baran, O.F.M.Conv., Minister 
Provincial. 

8. The Conference extends a most hearty welcome to its newly affiliated 
members: the three Mexican Provinces of the Order of Friars Minor, that 
of the Holy Gospel (Mexico City), of Sts. Francis and James (Jalisco) and 
of Sts. Peter and Paul (Michoacan) ; the Franciscan (Slovenian) Commis- 
sariat of the Holy Cross, Lemont, Illinois; the Italian American Custody 
of the Friars Minor Capuchin, New York City; and to the two Provinces. 
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of the Third Order Regular: that of the Immaculate Conception (Hollidays- 
burg, Pa.) and of the Sacred Heart (Loretto, Pa.). 

9. On the occasion of its Twenty-fifth Jubilee, the Conference extends 
its thanks and appreciation to its Very Reverend President and to all Friars 
who at any time have been officers of the Conference. 

10. The absolute need of strictly scientific methods and approaches in 
papers prepared for the Conference and for the Franciscan Studies must ever 
be realized by Franciscan scholars and students. Otherwise, the standards of 
— will inevitably decline, to the disrepute of the Conference and 
the periodical it sponsors. 

11. Apropos the chief topic of the Jubilee Year of this learned body, 
the Conference goes on record that in these days of rampant materialism, 
positivism, indifferentism, and atheism, as well as of soultifarious miscon- 
ceptions of the nature and existence of God, the correct theological and 
philosophical doctrine de Deo be stressed and propounded in season and out 
of season in the pulpit, the classroom, the press, and on all occasions. 

12. In respect to the Franciscan Institute: 

1) The members of the Conference resolve to foster the Institute to 
the extent of their ability and, above all, to keep it on a very high level 
of scholarship. 

2) One tangible result of the Institute, beyond the preparation of 
future Lectors, we hope will be a series of Franciscan textbooks, scien- 
tifically and solidly constructed, in the field of theology and philosophy. 

3) A revision of Bishop Turner’s History of Philosophy, now in its 


fortieth year of publication, is suggested as another practical task. 
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us once again of the glorious birth of our Lord, and to 
- bring strength to the weary, comfort to the sorrowful, joy 
to-the devout. Reverently we put aside the tasks of the 
» moment, to join in the rejoicing of the day when our 
thoughts and our eyes turn upward, to the star 


that gleamed o'er Bethlehem. 
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